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THE HISTORY 


OF 


SWING, 


THE KENT RICK-BURNER. 


I was born on the day William Pitt be- 
came Prime Minister of England. My 
father was one of that class of small farmers, 
then so numerous in England, but whom the 
system of large farms has now altogether 
extinguished in the country. Our family 
had inhabited the same spot for many gene- 
rations; and though none of them ever had 
a lease, they were not disturbed by their 
landlords, as their industry, integrity, and 
punctuality in paying their rents, render- 
ed it impossible to find better tenants :— 
so noted had my family always been for 
upright and honourable conduct, that, in 
the part of the country where we lived, 
the name of Swine was considered syno- 
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nymous with that of an honest man. My 
father had two sons, of whom I was the 
younger; and as the savings of his pre- 
decessors and himself had rendered him 
wealthy in his way, he determined educat- 
ing me for a profession, and sent me, at 
twelve years old, to a grammar school in 
the neighbourhood; from whence I was re- 
moved in due time to a public school, pre- 
paratory to my entering college. Here | 
distinguished myself at every examination, 
and generally gained the premium in what- 
ever class I belonged to. When I was about 
to enter college, my elder brother died,— 
in consequence of which my father changed 
his intention of bringing me up to a pro- 
fession, and took me home to attend to the 
farm. As I considered my future path in 
life was now definitively marked out for me, 
I gave up my entire time and attention to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of agricul- 
ture, and soon became one of the best 
farmers in that part of the kingdom. The 
produce of every description grown on our 
farm brought the highest price at market; 
and more than once I received the prize- 
medal for the superior tillage and laying 
out of my land. Under such circumstances 
my father died, and bequeathed to me the 
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farm and greater part of his effects ;—and, 
if I was diligent and industrious during my 
father’s life, I became doubly so after his 
death ; and my neighbours all predicted I 
should be a prosperous man. A short time 
after my father’s death, I became acquainted 
with the daughter of a neighbouring curate, 
who, having had no interest in the church, 
was obliged, during twenty years, to do 
the entire duty of the parish for the wretch- 
ed remuneration of fifty pounds per annum, 
and on this stipend to maintain a large fa- 
mily. As my education and manners were 
much superior to the generality of persons 
in my rank in life, the young lady of whom 
I speak had no objection to cultivate an 
acquaintance with me, and after a short 
period I proposed marriage to her, and she 
became my wife. I of course got no for- 
tune with her, but she had that which sur- 
passeth riches,—a most kind and amiable 
disposition; and if industry and integrity 
on the one side, and virtue and humility on 
the other, were sufficient to render our 
union a happy one, never was there a 
couple bid fairer for it than we did. 

The war was now at its height, and my 
landlord raised my rent fifty per cent. At 
this, however, I mur nured not, as I ob- 
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tained a corresponding price for my corn, 
which enabled me to meet all demands, 
and lay by a little money besides. A few 
years passed as happily as I could wish, 
and three little ones added to my felicity. 
Although working hard all day with my 
labourers, I at night forgot my toil and 
trouble when I returned to my fireside and 
family ; and as soon as my children began 
to lisp, the first words I taught them to 
utter were the same I had myself learned 
when I was their age,—namely, ‘To fear 
God, and honour the King—to give every 
man his due, and behave uprightly to all.” 
A short time after the birth of my fourth 
child, our old landlord died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son. The present Lord 
Oldcastle was, however, a very different 
sort of man from his father;—the old man 
had been an English landlord, such as for- 
merly, but now no longer exists in Great 
Britain ;—he looked after his estates him- 
self, listened to the complaints of his te- 
nantry, and remedied their grievances ; but 
his successor acted in a very different man- 
ner. The first year or two after his father’s 
death he spent on the Continent, and when 
he returned home, left the entire manage- 
ment of his property to his agent, who 
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harassed the tenants as he pleased. Though 
the war had ceased, we were still obliged 
to pay war prices for our lands, which in 
a short time took away the savings of my 
life; and when those were gone, it was 
only by denying my family several of the 
comforts they were accustomed to that I 
could pay my rent ;—still, however, I did 
pay it, and no settling day came without 
my discharging all my engagements. 
About two years after our young land- 
lord returned home, I received a notice to 
quit,—the receipt of which astonished me 
beyond measure, as I owed no rent, and 
had always supported the character of 
being the best and most improving tenant 
on the estate. I immediately went up to 
the hall, to ascertain what could be the 
reason of it, and asked to see the landlord, 
in order to expostulate with him on the 
subject, but was told by the servant who 
opened the door that his lord had com- 
pany, and could not be troubled seeing 
me; and that, if I had any business with 
him, I must tell it to the steward. As I 
found it impossible to see the lord, I called 
on the steward, and asked him what fault 
I had committed, or what crime I had 
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been guilty of, that I should be turned out 
of the farm where my forefathers had lived 
for centuries, and which they and I had 
done so much to improve! ‘There is no 
fault to be found with you,” replied the 
steward, ‘‘ you have always paid your rent 
regularly, and conducted yourself correct- 
ly; but my lord wants your land to make 
a fox-cover, and you must leave it next 
settling day.” 

‘* Good God!” exclaimed I, ‘‘ are my 
wife and children to be turned out to make 
room for wild beasts ?”——“ There is no use 
in talking,” said the steward, “your land 
is the best site on the estate for a fox-cover, 
and you must give it up.” 

The lord himself happened to pass by, 
and with tears in my eyes, I beseeched him 
not to turn out my family, in order to re- 
place them with foxes. ‘* Every man,” said 
the lord, ‘can do what he pleases with his 
own ;” and he walked away and left me. 

I returned homewards in an agony of 
mind such as I had never felt before, and, 
whilst mournfully walking along the road, 
could not help thinking how sadly altered 
were our English landlords, when they 
turned out their tenants to make room for 
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foxes. ‘‘God grant,” said I, “they be not 
one day turned out themselves for their 
cruelty.” 

It was late in the evening when I reach- 
ed home; my little ones ran out as usual 
to meet me, but I was too sad to stretch 
out my hands to them; and I stalked into 
the house, and sat down by the fire. My 
wife perceived something unusual was the 
matter with me, and asked me the cause 
of it. “Oh! Jane,” said I, “‘ we must leave 
our little farm—the spot where I played in 
childhood, where my children played, and 
where I fondly hoped to see my children’s 
children, is no longer to be ours; our 
landlord is going to turn it into a fox-co- 
ver.” The news was so unexpected by 
my poor wife, that she remained for some 
minutes without the power of stirring from 
the spot where she stood, and then sink- 
ing into a chair, burst into tears. I could 
no longer bear it, and rose up, left the 
house, and remained walking up and down 
my little fields during the night. Time, 
which flies equally fast whether we are 
miserable or happy, soon brought about 
the settling day, and as I found all ap- 
peals to my landlord utterly useless, I was 
prepared to give him possession. I had 
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not sufficient capital to take a large farm, 
and small ones were not now to be had, 
so I was obliged to dispose of my horses, 
black cattle, and farming machinery; and 
as the period I sold them was one of un- 
usual depression, I did not receive one- 
half their value. 

The day I gave up my land I retired to 
a cottage, which, with two acres of gar- 
den, I had taken in the neighbourhood ; 
and the next morning, having occasion to 
pass my former farm, I stopped on the 
road to gaze on the spot endeared to me 
by so many fond recollections. The work 
of destruction had already commenced on 
it; nearly a hundred men were employed 
taking down the house, cutting away the 
orchard, and removing the fences, whilst 
five or six ploughs had begun to open the 
ground for the furze seed. Tree after tree 
was now falling rapidly in my little or- 
chard, under the men’s axes, and had they 
been old friends or acquaintances, I could 
scarcely regret them more than I did; each 
of them had individually some fond remem- 
brance for me; under one of them, an old 
pear tree, I had often sat when a boy, 
whilst my mother plied her spinning-wheel 
beside me; under another I had sat with 
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my wife, with our little ones on my knee, 
whilst we chatted of the pleasing prospects 
that were before us, of our old landlord’s 
kindness, and the hope that, when we were 
no more, some of our children would sit 
under the same tree, and speak with grati- 
tude of the struggles we had made for their 
support when they were unable to shift for 
themselves. Whilst those recollections were 
rapidly running through my brain, Lord 
Oldcastle rode up, and, without taking the 
slightest notice of me, called out to the 
steward to take care the earths were made 
deep enough, as otherwise the foxes would 
not be comfortable in them. I absolutely 
sickened at his words, and made as much 
haste as possible from the spot. 

As soon as my first burst of grief for 
the loss of my farm was over, I again 
applied myself to labour in my garden, 
and by dint of industry and exertion sup- 
ported my family, by supplying a neigh- 
bouring village with vegetables. Up to this 
period I had never attended a political meet- 
ing in my life, nor took any part whatever 
in politics; I thought our laws and legis- 
lators too good to require alteration or 
change ; and if there was any one thing I 
detested more than another, it was Radi- 
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calism, the abettors of which I considered 
no better than rebels or revolutionists, who 
wanted to destroy our glorious constitution, 
and cause anarchy inthe country. I began, 
however, now to think otherwise. I had 
seen all around me my neighbours reduced 
from comfort to poverty, and from poverty 
to the poor-rates; and as, in the greater 
number of cases, it had arisen from no 
fault of their own, it occurred to me that 
. some change was necessary ; as had Eng- 
land been governed as it ought, those 
things could never have taken place. Re- 
flexions of this sort determined me to at- 
tend the great meeting at Manchester, then 
about to be held, and I accordingly went 
there. Every thing passed quietly off un- 
til noon, when, to my utter horror and 
surprise, a charge was made by the mili- 
tary and yeomanry on the peaceable and 
unarmed multitude that were assembled, 
and I, amongst others, was wounded by a 
sabre-cut in the arm. Bleeding profusely, 
and with my arm hanging uselessly by my 
side, | went into Manchester and got it 
dressed ; I was kept awake the entire night 
by the pain of my wound, but consoled 
myself with the reflexion that immediate 
and condign punishment would be inflicted 
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on the lawless soldiery who had dared to 
massacre a peaceable multitude assembled 
to petition Parliament. ‘“ The King,” said 
I, “ will certainly send down a commission 
to have the monsters tried for their blood- 
thirsty outrage.” What was my astonish- 
ment and indignation, in ten days after, 
when I saw a letter from the Secretary of 
State, thanking, in the King’s name, the 
military and magistrates, for massacreing the 
people at Manchester. 

I no longer wanted a proof that our 
country was sadly misgoverned,—that a 
great change was necessary,—and that the 
Reformers were the only real friends of the 
people. The disabled state of my arm 
prevented me working for two months after 
the Manchester business, and I began to 
fear want would overtake my family. My 
arm, however, began to get well, and I 
one evening left the surgeon who dressed 
it, with an assurance from him, that at the 
end of a few days I might return to my 
work, as I should be then completely reco- 
vered. As it was nearly dark when I left 
the surgeon, and I had two miles to return 
to my cottage, I made a short cut across 
the fields on my way home, and whilst pass- 
ing through one of them I saw a dead par- 
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tridge on the ground, and thinking there 
could be no harm in taking it, (as, if left 
there, a kite or weazel would have it in 
the morning,) I picked it up and carried 
it in my hand. I had not proceeded 
a great many yards further, when two of 
my lord’s gamekeepers overtook me, and 
seeing the partridge in my hand, which I 
had taken no pains to conceal, they imme- 
diately accused me of poaching, took me 
prisoner, and locked me up for the night. 
The ensuing morning I was taken before a 
magistrate, and on the testimony of the 
gamekeepers, and in spite of the most so- 
lemn protestations on my part of not hay- 
ing obtained the partridge by poaching, I 
was committed to the county jail. As the 
assizes were only just over, I had to remain 
in prison in company with the commonest 
felons of the country for six months: I was 
then brought to trial, found guilty, and after 
receiving a long lecture from the judge on 
the dreadful crime of poaching, of which 
I had never been guilty, I was sentenced 
to eighteen months’ hard labour in a jail. I 
had of course no remedy ; and appealing to 
God against the injustice of man, I sub- 
mitted quietly to my fate, and worked out 
my term of imprisonment. Whilst I was in 
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a milch cow, as the garden under her ma- 
nagement was unable to support her chil- 
dren, and by selling milk and butter kept 
things together till my liberation. WhenI 
was permitted to leave prison, I again com- 
menced working in my garden, hoping my 
troubles were now over, and that, for the rest 
of my life, though poor, I should be allowed 
to rear my children peaceably and without 
persecution. A new and unexpected misfor- 
tune, however, arose; the parson of the pa- 
rish considered his tithes not sufficiently 
productive, and made a claim for small 
tithes, which none of his predecessors had 
done, and demanded of me not only tithes 
for the current year, but also for that of the 
preceding one. I was unable to pay it, 
and was served with a law process, and, in 
a few weeks after, my cow sold by auction 
for the parson’s tithes. I was now no longer 
able to keep my cottage and garden, and 
gave it up to the landlord, and rented a 
smaller one, having half an acre of ground 
attached to it. My present holding, though 
situate in the same parish, was two miles 
farther in the country than the former one, 
and adjoining it was a slip of uncultivated 
land, containing about an acre. My pre~ 
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sent landlord proposed that I should take 
this piece of land from him, in addition to 
what I had already ; and, as an encourage- 
ment to me to do so, told me he would not 
ask rent for the two first years, as during 
that time, he was perfectly well aware, the 
land would produce nothing. As I con- 
sidered his proposal a fair one, I accepted 
it, and became his tenant for the piece of 
land, which I immediately set about en- 
closing with a ditch: having no person to 
assist me in making it, it was a considerable 
time before I had it finished ; and I then 
commenced digging it with a spade, as I 
had no money to pay for getting it ploughed. 
In this way I fallowed it for two successive 
seasons ; and in the beginning of the third 
spring I contrived, by parting with a good 
deal of my furniture, to purchase some ma- 
nure, which I carried in a basket on my 
head to the land: thus prepared, I sowed a 
crop init, and nothing could succeed better 
than it did. When the time nearly came 
for gathering it, I was one day standing 
admiring it, with a gratification proportion- 
ate to the immense labour and time I had 
expended in bringing itabout. “ Although 
it has cost me three years labour,” said I, “to 
grow this crop, it will nevertheless amply 
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remunerate me.” I had scarcely uttered the 
words, when two men rode up to me, one 
of whom I found to be the parson, whom I 
had never before seen in the parish, and the 
other his tithe valuator. After the latter 
had examined the crop, the parson asked 
me whether I would pay in kind or money? 

“‘How much is it parson?” asked I.—- 
“‘ Only the tenth of the crop,” replied he ; 
“you must be very ignorant to ask such a 
question.” 

“But,” said I, “if your reverence takes 
the tenth of the crop, it will be three-tenths 
of the produce of my land; for I have 
been three years bringing the land into cul- 
tivation before it could grow any thing.”— 
‘“‘T don’t understand you,” said the parson ; 
‘* J must have my tithe.” 

“‘ Why surely,” said I, “ your reverence 
will not rob my poor little children, by tak- 
ing two-tenths more than you have a right 
to ?”—** Rob them !” roared out the parson; 
“T see, my good fellow, you are a Radical, 
but [ll make you pay me my right; you 
shall not defraud the church of its lawful 
dues.” 

The parson went away, and the overseers 
came and demanded the poor-rates; the 
churchwardens called for an applotment, 
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made to repair and beautify the church, and 
the landlord took his rent,—and I was a 
ruined man. My whole three years’ labour 
went amongst them, without leaving me one 
shilling for myself. I was now broken in 
purse and spirit, and could no longer bear 
up against the misfortunes that had fallen 
upon me. I gave up my land, and as | 
could procure no employment, I was obliged 
to apply to the parish. In order to lessen 
the poor-rates as much as possible, the over- 
seers and farmers met each Sunday, and 
every able-bodied labourer was set up to 
auction, and the farmer who bid most for 
him had him to work for him during the 
ensuing week. One farmer bid three shil- 
lings a week for me, and I was ordered to 
work for him for that sum, and four shil- 
lings that the overseer gave me, making to- 
gether seven shillings a week, to support my 
wife, five children, and myself. At the end 
of a week the farmer had no further occa- 
sion for my services, and I was on the fol- 
lowing Monday, in company with some 
others, yoked to a cart, and made to draw 
gravel to the road. ‘‘ Good God!” exclaimed 
I, when I found the harness upon me, “ what 
is England reduced to, when, without any 
fault of my own, in the same parish that so 
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many generations of my forefathers lived 
comfortably and happy, I am obliged to 
submit to be treated as a beast of burthen!” 
The work of drawing stones was so dread- 
fully severe, and so unlike what I had been 
accustomed to, that a few weeks’ trial con- 
vinced me it would soon kill me; and I de- 
termined leaving my native parish, and 
seeking employment elsewhere; and with 
this intention I came into Kent. As I had 
some respectable relatives in this part of the 
country whom I did not wish should know 
me in the wretched state I was reduced to, 
I changed my name to Johnson ; being quite 
sure, unless they heard my name, they 
never could recognize me, I was so altered 
by poverty and misfortune. 

In Kent I found myself still worse off 
than at home, for I could procure no em- 
ployment whatever, and as [ had no claim on 
the poor-rates, I was in danger of starving, 
and felt myself compelled to return home ; 
before, however, I could do so, my poor 
wife fell ill of fever, and in order to prevent 
her perishing from want, I was obliged to 
go and beg—downright hunger having con- 
quered my reluctance to ask charity. I 
proceeded along the road in order to do so, 
and saw a fat man, dressed in black, ap- 
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proaching me, to whom I applied for some- 
thing to prevent my wife and children dying 
of starvation.—‘‘I cannot afford to give 
you any thing,” replied he; “ go to your pa- 
rish.” His manner was so repulsive, that I 
considered it useless to make a second ap- 
plication, and passed on: when I had 
walked a few yards, I began to think I had 
somewhere before seen the gentleman in 
black, and, after a few minutes’ recollection, 
remembered he was the Rey. Mr. Saint 
Paul, who had taken my cow in payment of 
his small tithes, and who afterwards took 
three-tenths of my crop for his tithe of my 
plot of ground: he was a pluralist; and, 
having five livings, seldom or never came 
to the parish I had lived in, except to receive 
his tithes, so that I did not at first recog- 
nise him. I walked on for some time 
longer, and not meeting any person, was 
obliged to return to the cottage that my wife 
was in, without any thing to give her; as I 
could not bring myself to enter the cottage 
and behold my wife dying for want, I sat 
down on the road, a little distance from the 
door, and soon beheld the parson returning 
from his walk. He had a cake in his hand, 
which, as he had no inclination to eat, he 
threw to a large pampered dog that walked 
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beside him. The dog, having no better ap- 
petite than his master, took the cake in his 
mouth, played with it for a moment, then 
tossed it in the dirt and leftitthere. A little 
child of mine beheld the scene from the 
cottage door, and ran and picked the cake 
out of the gutter, when the parson demanded 
how dare she take it from his dog?) ‘Oh, 
Sir!” said the little girl, “the dog will not 
eat it, and I wish to bring it to my poor 
mother, who is starving.”—‘‘ Your mother 
and yourself ought to be in the workhouse,” 
said the parson; “it is a shame for the 
parish officers to allow little naked vaga- 
bonds like you to be running about the 
roads.” 

“ Can this man,” thought I, “be a descen- 
dant of the Apostles, who carried nothing 
with them but scrip and staff, and who 
preached that we should consider every 
man as our brother, and relieve the necessi- 
ties of our fellow-creatures ?” Such an im- 
pression did his conduct make on me, that 
I got a piece of paper, and wrote a few 
lines, cautioning him against the conse- 
quences of his cruelty, and having signed 
it with my real name, “Swine,” I left it 
at his hall-door during the night, and the 
following day the village rung with the re- 
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port of the parson’s having received a 
threatening notice, and that if the author 
could be detected, he would certainly be 
transported. When writing the notice, [had 
not the most distant intention of making 
myself the instrument of punishment to the 
parson; it was a mere ebullition of the 
moment, called forth by my suffering, and 
I thought no more about it. In a few days 
after the serving of the notice my wife died, 
and I was obliged to procure a coffin from 
the parish to bury her: no person attended 
her remains to the grave but a man who 
helped me to carry the coffin, and my five 
motherless children: it was late in the af- 
ternoon when we reached the churchyard, 
and as the man was obliged to leave me 
before the grave was entirely covered in, it 
became quite dark ere I could finish it, and 
I was obliged to procure a lantern to enable 
me to do so. When I completed it, I be- 
held my five children starving and shivering 
with cold beside the grave of their poor 
mother, without the smallest prospect of ob- 
taining any food for them until morning ; and 
in this condition J returned towards the cot- 
tage from whence I had that day carried my 
wife to be buried: the idea of passing the 
night on the straw on which she had ex- 
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pired was so repugnant to me, that I deter- 
mined not to do so, and as the parson’s hag- 
gard was only a short distance from me, I 
brought my children to pass the night on 
some loose straw that was lying on the 
ground. I was too much overwhelmed with 
grief and misery to attend to any thing, and 
I forgot to extinguish the light in the lan- 
tern which was carried by one of my chil- 
dren; the child incautiously placed the lan- 
tern close to a rick, which caught fire, and 
was in a few minutes ina blaze; frightened 
and confounded at the accident, I immedi- 
ately left the place, and the next morning 
journeyed homewards, begging for subsist- 
ence along the road: every where I went 
I heard of fires and notices signed ‘‘Swine.” 
‘* How happens this,” thought I. ‘‘ I am not 
the author of those burnings !—What can 
have caused them?” A few minutes reflec- 
tion on the history of my own life, which 
without any alteration may stand for that of 
thousands of others, enabled me to give 
myself a satisfactory answer. “Those fires,” 
said J, ‘‘are caused by farmers having been 
turned out of their lands to make room for 
foxes—peaceable people assembled to peti- 
tion Parliament, massacred by the military, 
—-peasants confined two years in prison for 
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picking up a dead partridge,—English la- 
bourers set up to auction like slaves, and 
treated as beasts of burthen,—and pluralist 
parsons taking a poor man’s only cow for 
the tithe of his cabbage-garden. These are 
the things that have caused the burnings, 
and not unfortunate ‘Swine !’” 


I continued my route, reached home, and 
am again harnessed like a horse to the 
gravel cart. But I bear it with patience, 
under the conviction that, in a very short 
time, Reform or Revolution must release 
me from it. 


FINIS. 


THE POLITICAL PROMPTER, price Three-pence, pub- 
lished at 62, Fleet-street, every Saturday, is written 
under the conviction, that such evidence aS the * Life 
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THE LIFE AND DEATH 


OF 


SWING, THE RICK-BURNER. 


I am not in the habit of writing any thing for the 
public; but happening, through circumstances which 
it is unnecessary to state here, to have been well 
acquainted with the guilty, but unfortunate Swing, 
I think it my duty, as an honest man, to point out 
the falsehoods or errors contained in a pretended life 
and history of the same person, lately published by 
Carlile, the Fleet-street infidel. I hereby take upon 
myself to declare most solemnly, that the said pre- 
tended history is a mere romance, composed for the 
double purpose of misleading the unwary, and of 
putting a dishonest penny into the author’s own 
pocket. JI am sure, and can satisfactorily prove, 
that the author—whether Carlile himself, or some 
of his underlings—knows nothing whatever about 
Swing’s real history: at all events, it is most cha- 
ritable for me to suppose the writer to be simply 
ignorant; because, if it were otherwise, I would 
make bold to pronounce him the vilest slanderer in 
existence, on account of the false and malicious 
spirit in which he has perverted the facts of a very 
plain tale. 

Now, before I say a word more, let me show you 
how little this pretended historian knows of, or 
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cares for, the truth. I was born in the neighbour- 
hood of one of Swing’s places of residence, am well 
acquainted with the number and names of the mem- 
bers of his family, and can, of my own positive 
knowledge, say that his wife, whom Carlile (for I 
shall take Carlile to be the writer) calls Jane, was 
really called Betty; and that Swing, instead of five 
children, had three children only by his wife, and 
no more. They were two boys and a girl: and their 
christian names were George, William, and Eliza- 
beth. So much for the sense and modesty of a 
man, who makes poor Swing ignorant of his own 
wife’s name, and of the number of his children! 
In the next place, it is so far from being true that 
Lord Oldcastle had Swing’s house pulled down, and 
his orchard grubbed up, for the purpose of making 
a fox-cover, as is very pathetically, but falsely 
described in the History; that, on the contrary, 
every one who knows that part of the country can 
testify, that the farm-house in question was standing 
uninjured till it was burnt down at night, some two 
months ago,—that the orchard is an orchard now, 
and bore apples this last autumn: and that, as to 
the cover, his lordship has not, and never wished to 
have, a single fox upon his whole estate. I will 
mention one instance more of Carlile’s ignorance or 
malice in this matter, and then proceed to the main 
proposal of these pages. Mr. Saint Paul is repre- 
sented in the History, and on the title-page, as a 
heavy fat man, with a strawberry nose, and as 
wearing a large wig and a shovel hat; whilst, in fact, 
(for i know him perfectly well) he is a slight and 
rather sickly-looking person, who has always worn, 
and still wears, his own hair, and a common round 
hat, like any other gentleman ;—and whereas Carlile 
says, with unblushing impudence, that Mr. Saint 
Paul is a pluralist, holding five livings at once, 
I can vouch, and can very easily prove, that, in point 
of fact, Mr. Saint Paul has only one living, and that 
one worth, one year with another, from 4502. to 
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500/. per annum. JT mention these facts from my 
own personal knowledge, and I do so, not because 
they are of much importance in the story of Swing’s 
life, but that every one may understand that a writer 
so ignorant or slanderous, or both, upon such striking 
points in his subject, as I have proved the author of 
the History in question to be, cannot be worthy of 
credit by any sensible man, in any other part of 
the narrative depending on his unsupported testi- 
mony. 

As to Swing’s place of birth, his age, and con- 
nexions, Iam unable to state any thing with absolute 
certainty. There are many different accounts. 
According to some people he was a native of Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, or Leeds, or of one of the 
large manufacturing towns in the middle and north 
of England. Thus much I can say, that I have 
often heard him declare, that he had several re- 
lations, more or less nearly allied to him, in those 
districts; and though, in his better days, I believe 
that Swing had very little to do with any of these 
connexions, yet after his misfortunes began, and he 
had taken to a wild course of life, I cannot help 
thinking that it was chiefly through the foolish and 
ruinous advice which he received from some of his 
manufacturing kinsmen, that heconceived that violent 
hatred of all the useful implements of husbandry, for 
which he has become so notorious. According to 
another account, Swing was an Irishman, or, at 
least, had a good deal of Irish blood inhim. As to 
this, I can only say, that he spoke good English, 
without any brogue, and that I believe him to have 
been a native born Englishman; nevertheless, I 
know, as a fact, that he had many relations in 
Ireland of the name of Rock, of whose spirit and 
conduct he used to speak occasionally with appro- 
bation, and even scmething like pride. ‘The Irish 
Rocks were, and still are, a very stirring family; one 
of them, as every body knows, came at length to be 
a captain in the Irish cnr; but his end was not 
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answerable to his beginning; for, either because his 
commission was not lawfully obtained, or because 
he had exceeded its due limits, this Captain Rock 
was declared by the king, and the greatest part of 
the nation, to be no better than a common robber, 
was surprised and taken prisoner at a place in 
Treland, called Knockmydownmanny, conveyed to 
prison, tried for his life for no less than fifty murders, 
and I know not how many burnings of dwelling- 
houses, and was finally executed about two years 
and a half ago. It is a small matter, and perhaps 
hardly worth noticing, that the names Rock and 
Swing have a sort of cousinly meaning together; 
for to rock or swing a thing is, you know, pretty 
much the same in common English; and, what may 
almost seem ominous, the most remarkable indi- 
viduals of each of these two families, came at length 
to rock and swing together on the gallows. My 
opinion is, that as Swing learned his enmity to 
thrashing-instruments from his kinsmen in the manu- 
facturing districts, so he took up the dreadful 
practice of setting fire to hay and corn ricks, barns, 
and other outhouses, from his Irish cousin; though 
I must do Swing the justice to add, that he never, 
to my knowledge, committed any murder in cold 
blood; much less set fire to a house full of sleeping 
folks, and then butchered the poor unoffending 
women, and even children, as they attempted to 
escape from the flames,—all of which was proved 
upon Captain Rock, twenty times over, at his trial. 
Swing was naturally a better-hearted man, and used 
to condemn the captain’s conduct upon these oc- 
casions; but I am sorry to say, that evil commu- 
nications will corrupt any manners, and that Swing 
himself came at last to do things which were horribly 
cruel, and which, but for the mercy of God, who 
would not let him be quite as mischievous as he 
himself meant to be, would have been equally bloody 
and inhuman with any atrocity committed by Captain 
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I must notice one more account, according to 
which Swing was a Frenchman in disguise, or, at 
least, of French extraction; and it is said that he 
came over here, like William the Conqueror, from 
Normandy, and that he had a commission from the 
French government, to burn and destroy wherever 
and whatever he could, in order to throw us all into 
confusion, and make it more easy for the French to 
land an army at Dover or Hastings, and conquer 
the country. Now, knowing Swing personally as 
I did, I can take upon myself to say with confidence, 
that he was no more a Frenchman than I am; and 
as to the commission, I am sure we have no cause 
whatever for supposing the French Government 
capable of any such mean and infamous mode of 
attacking a generous enemy; besides which, the 
French and English are now very good friends, and 
very useful to each other, and so I hope and trust 
they long may be. The truth seems after all to be, 
that Swing was an English agriculturist, having half 
his blood Irish; and a good deal under the influence, 
in his latter years, of some ill-advised relations, 
amongst the manufacturing districts in the north of 
England. 

Carlile says, that Swing was born on the day on 
which the late Mr. Pitt became Prime Minister of 
England. There is no evidence of this given in the 
History; though, of course, Swing, like any other 
man, might have been born on the day on which 
Mr. Pitt or Mr. Fox became Minister. Neither 
Mr. Pitt nor Mr. Fox had any thing to do with 
Swing’s birth; and I must here take the liberty to 
say, that, in my humble opinion, no honest man, 
who loves his country, and is jealous of its honour, 
will take any pleasure in maliciously attributing the 
eriminal excesses of house-burners and robbers to 
one or the other of those two great and illustrious 
statesmen. When I knew Swing, he had the look of 
a middle-aged man, stoutly built, and of a sound con- 
stitution originally, but much altered by misfortune 
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and anxiety; and, I am sorry to say, rendered 
dreadfully nervous and passionate by the detestable 
habit of drinking gin. Poor fellow! how often did 
T warn him against that accursed liquor, and foretell 
to him the fatal consequences of his giving himself 
up to it! I could not succeed with him—so deep 
was his infatuation! ‘‘ Why,” said he to me one 
day, ‘‘ gin is meat and drink, fire and clothing to 
me!” I answered, ‘* You will find it the devil’s 
meat and drink before long; aye! and the devil's 
own fire too in the end! Why won't you drink 
beer?” ‘* Because,” said Swing, ‘‘ beer does not 
go so far for the same money as gin.”—‘“‘ So far to 
ruin!” said I, ‘you are right there, indeed, my 
friend; gin will go farther for the same money 
towards utterly and horribly ruining your health, 
your strength, your life, your happiness here, and 
your happiness in the world to come, than any other 
drink sold in the kingdom! O, Swing, you will 
live to repent it, I fear!’ ‘* What would you have 
me drink, then,” said he, ‘‘ if I can’t buy beer?” 
‘“* Swing,” said I, ‘* you can buy beer, if you please, 
and quite enough of it, for any labouring man! But 
if you could not buy beer, drink water, sooner than 
poison yourself with that deadly stuff!” ‘ Aye, aye,” 
ended Swing, “it is all very well to talk—but all 
men can’t do alike.” We had many such con- 
versations as this; but my efforts were fruitless in 
the end. Sometimes, indeed, when I found him in 
the morning with his head aching,-his eyes red, his 
lips parched, his throat rough and dry, his stomach 
sick, his hands clammy, and so weak that he could 
not hold a knife and fork in them, his legs trembling, 
and his whole body on fire with inward fever, I said 
to him, ‘‘ Swing, Swing! see what gin does for you! 
Is not gin rather a dear article at the price you are 
now paying for it? Drink that cup of pure water, 
man!” He drank it. ‘* God’s blessing on it,” said 
Swing, “* how sweet and fresh it is!” And thereupon 
I have heard him vehemently swear, he would never 
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touch a drop of gin again; and, sure enough, he 
would keep his promise—for about a week; but then 
the old craving would come on again, the same 
emptiness and thirst would return; and after a faint 
struggle, he would sneak off to the gin-shop as 
hefore, drink in his destruction as before, and sink 
deeper and deeper still in hopeless and irretrievable 
misery. Swing’s example, and that of several others, 
with which I am acquainted, has often made me 
wonder that a wise and prudent government should, 
merely in conformity with certain maxims of what is 
called political economy, have taken active measures 
for lowering almost to nothing the price of common 
gin; and I must say here, speaking like a plain 
man, not versed very deeply in such matters, that it 
seems to me as if the government thought political 
economy were the same thing as political philosophy, 
which I humbly take to be a very different and much 
more important thing to the welfare of a state; and 
that it would not be unbecoming or unwise in the 
government of a christian nation, if in the midst 
of so much respect paid to the not very certain 
maxims of economy, some attention were, at the same 
time, vouchsafed to the absolutely true and body and 
soul preserving principles of morality. But of this 
by the way. 

Now Swing’s history, so far as the public is in any 
way concerned in it, is as follows; and I am sure 
that no one can justly charge me with any spirit of 
enmity against that most unfortunate man; for I can 
truly declare, that so long as there was any hope left 
of keeping him out of harm’s way, I never gave over 
advising him, and assisting him too as well as I was 
able; and I only ceased to have any further com- 
munication with him, when I knew for certain that 
he had thrown off all sort of respect for common 
honesty, and was secretly leagued with an infamous 
set of dissolute vagabonds, whose crimes and pro- 
fligacy had left them nothing to lose, but a chance 
of gaining something, however wickedly and cruelly, 
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by robbery, extortion, and burning. Then, indeed, I 
had nothing more to do with him, though upon several 
occasions, before it came to this pass, I did my best 
to open his eyes to the true state of the case, and to 
warn him of the fate which would inevitably overtake 
him at last. 

Swing was, as Carlile says, a small farmer; and 
I do, from the bottom of my heart, lament that the 
system of small farms, under which England looked 
like a garden, and her peasantry were honest and 
happy, has been made to yield to the rage for those 
immensely large farms, which, although they may 
or may not afford facilities for cultivating land to the 
greatest pecuniary advantage, have, in another and 
much more important point of view, been a most 
pernicious evil, and one of the chief causes of the 
lamentable sinking of yeomanry into peasantry, and 
of peasantry into paupers, which is the heavy 
burthen which now weighs us down to the ground. 
I have never forgotten some verses, which Swing 
once repeated to me, having heard them, as he said, 
from the kind, and, as Iam told, learned clergyman of 
the parish, in which we at that time both lived. The 
verses were nearly these. 


Princes or peers may flourish or may fade !— 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made ;— 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. 


And, entertaining such opinions as I do upon this 
subject, I am very glad to be able to say, that the 
same opinions are gaining ground every day in the 
minds of the most respectable proprietors of land in 
England ; and that there is good reason for hoping 
that the small farm system will once more come to 
be generally, if not universally, adopted, where it is 
practicable ; and that every common husbandman 
shall, if he likes it, have a croft, or piece of land, 
assigned to him, upon condition that he cultivates it 
thoroughly, and pays an easy rent for it to the 
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owner. I know many plausible objections may be 
made to this old English plan, but none of them 
move me an inch; for I am a small farmer myself, 
and know the merits of the question practically ; and 
[ hereby publicly appeal to Lord Oldcastle, of whom 
I, as well as Swing, held our land, whether his 
lordship ever found my rent more in arrear than the 
custom of the country, and my lord’s good nature, 
allows to all his tenants. And as to the cultivation 
of the farm itself, let any man in England show me 
a piece of land kept in better order, in all substantial 
respects, than my farm is, though I am a plain man, 
and, saving God’s blessing, have no helps but in- 
dustry, frugality, common experience, a healthy 
wife, and three sons. My lord never changed the 
system of holding land which he found upon coming 
to the estate; rents have been lowered, of course, 
since the war ended; and Mr. Saint Paul, our 
clergyman, whom Carlile so infamously slanders, 
lowered his tithes in more than equal proportion to 
my lord himself; and I believe, in my conscience, 
if the minister now gets, one year with another, six- 
tenths of his tithe, instead of the whole of it, it is as 
much as he does. 

Swing lived a considerable time on his farm, and 
managed it well and prosperously; but at length, 
having been foolishly induced to speculate in Cob- 
bett’s corn, and to enter into some other schemes 
planned by that crafty and dangerous man, he lost his 
money, contracted a debt to a stranger, and was 
forced to re-sell his lately purchased stock at less 
than half of what he had given for it. These losses 
distracted his attention, and weakened his means of 
cultivating his farm properly ; the interest on the 
debt, which was secured by bond, pressed upon him, 
and his rent got greatly in arrear. Swing was now 
in difficulties, but still he was not ruined; his land- 
lord was willing to take his rent in manure, in pota- 
toes, in hay, or in almost any other mode which 
might be most convenient, ze I am persuaded, that 
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if Swing had buckled to his work soberly and dili- 
gently, and had not gone to the gin-shop, nor lis- 
tened to bad advisers, he might yet have brought 
matters round again, and have done very well. But 
alas! his evil genius prevailed ; sometimes he never 
came to work till noon, sometimes he left off in the 
afternoon, sometimes he never came at all, and 
whenever he was so missing, he was sure to be found 
drinking at the public house in the neighbourhood. 
Of course, by such conduct, he rendered his ruin 
certain; the farm, at length, was altogether neg- 
lected, his goods were taken in execution by the 
creditor, who had brought an action and obtained 
judgment on the bond; and the landlord, wearied 
out by Swing’s hopeless ill conduct, mercifully 
allowed him to give up his land, without pressing 
for his arrear of rent. In this melancholy manner 
poor Swing (for I can never help feeling some pity 
for him!) fell from the station of an independent 
farmer, to have no resource but to labour for daily 
wages in the fields which he had once rented 
himself! It is a sad instance of the consequences 
of idleness and intemperance in men, whose liveli« 
hood depends on their industry, and may serve, 
amongst many, too many others constantly occurring, 
as an example and a warning to all in like cireum- 
stances, who read this story. 

Well would it have been for Swing, if matters had 
ended here! Though he had lost his farm and his 
stock, yet he was now out of debt, with health and 
strength not materially injured, and with a great deal 
of that sort of knowledge which is said to be the 
most valuable of all, that which is bought by expe- 
rience. He had friends too, (I was amongst them,) 
who would and did help him out at pinch, and who 
would never have seen him or his family want bread. 
But evil habits, and, as I soon afterwards found out, 
some infamous persons, who supplied him every now 
and then with money to drink, in order to make him 
an instrument of their wicked purposes of robbery 
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and revolution, had such possession of his mind, 
that neither a sense of gratitude, duty, or fear, 
operated any longer upon him. Unfortunately in 
our parish, the unwise, unjust, and illegal practice, 
as I must make bold to call it, of eking out wages by 
sums paid out of the poor rates, had gotten a footing, 
and I soon found that Swing had been amongst the 
number of those who applied for relief. Meeting 
him shortly after this, I said to him;— 

A. I am sorry, Swing, to see you are upon the 
parish books! 

S. Soam I, for the matter of that; but a man 
must eat, and his wife and children must eat too, and 
I cannot maintain them. 

A. Do you try? 

S. Yes, Ido, Sir; but I cannot get work. 

A. Not get work! Then where were you last 
Tuesday, when you failed me, after I had engaged 
you, with Tom Norton, to help in thrashing out my 
largest rick? 

S. Why, to be sure, just on that day, as I was on 
my way to your farm, I was overtaken by a relation, 
whom I had not seen for many years, and he said 
he should take it unkind, if I would not stop and 
take acup with him. So I own I went. 

A. But, Swing, how came it that you never 
thought whether I, who have been as good a friend 
to you as any of your relations, should take it unkind 
and ungrateful to be so disappointed; and besides, 
you must have lost a whole day’s wages! Did your 
relation make that matter up to you? | 

S. I cannot say he did; except that he treated me 
to the drink. 

A. Did you go home sober? Be honest. 

S. Perhaps I might have been a little fresh. 

A, That is to say, you were drunk, and with 
spirit too, I doubt! 

S. We had a little, not worth speaking of. 

A. Yet, how often you have vowed never to touch 
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S. Well, Sir, a man cannot always be wise, and 
I may have been led away; but these are bad times! 

A. The times are bad, Swing; is it, therefore, 
necessary, that men should be bad too? 

S. But the best man has no encouragement now, 
since those shameful machines have been brought in 
every where. One thrashing machine puts ten men 
out of work and bread, and the haying machine is 
worse in summer! It is a wonder such things should 
be allowed. It would be a good thing if all those 
machines were broken to pieces, and I am a man 
to lend a hand towards it, hang me if I am not! 

A. Swing, my friend, if you do lend a helping 
hand in destroying other men’s property, the chances 
are that you wll come to be hanged for your pains ! 
Is not corn sold cheaper in proportion as the expense 
of thrashing it out is lessened ? 

S. I don’t know. 
| A. Yet nothing can be plainer. Why do farmers 
use these machines? 

S. To save money, to be sure! 

A. Then it would cost more, would it not, to hire 
thrashers—not to say, that the machine can thrash 
the same quantity of corn in a third of the time? 
What is the difference, Swing, between having a 
shilling in your pocket to spend upon two loaves of 
bread, each costing sixpence, and having two shil- 
lings in your pocket to spend upon two loaves of the 
same weight and quality, costing a shilling each? 

S. None, of course. 

A. So if you destroy the means by which a farmer 
can sell his corn at one price, and force him unneces- 
sarily to employ a dozen thrashers, the immediate 
effect will be that the farmer will raise his price in 
proportion, and when you go to buy a loaf, Swing, 
you will have to pay just or nearly as much more for 
it as you have forced the farmer to pay you in wages 
for useless labour. 

S. According to that, I don’t see how the farmer 
himself is a bit the better off for his machine ! 
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A. 'That is because you never took the pains to 
consider the matter, but only listened to very igno- 
rant or very artful men, who foolishly, or wickedly, 
as the case might be, thought, or made you think, 
that thrashing machines caused your distresses, with 
which they have no more to do than the spade, the 
hoe, the wheelbarrow, or any of the very commonest 
implements of husbandry. The benefit of a thrash- 
ing machine to the farmer, Swing, is that he can 
supply the market at short notice, and take advantage 
of a turn in the price; and the benefit to every man 
who eats bread, Swing, is that, corn being now so 
easily and quickly thrashed out, no single farmer can 
keep up an unfair price for a fortnight or three 
weeks together, either by monopolizing the labouring 
hands, or during the time necessary for thrashing 
out a sufficient quantity in the old way. 

S. But the farmer ought not, in any case, to be 
allowed to raise his price. 

A. Now, just consider, a moment: you unlaw- 
fully and dishonestly violate the property of another 
man; you compel him, by force, to adopt a worse 
and more expensive mode of farming, which is 
nothing less than downright robbery, and you end by 
saying that he shall continue to sell his goods at the 
same price, though you have violently forced him to 
spend three times as much in the preparation of 
them! Besides, Swing, the farmer can only find 
money to pay you wages for your unnecessary 
thrashing by selling his corn, &c.; and if he is to 
buy or make dear to please you, and to sell cheap 
to please you too, what must be the end of it? The 
farmer must be ruined. 

S. Let him be ruined. 

A, Who will give you wages then? 

“JT neither know nor care,” ended Swing, and 
walked away in a sullen temper, as was now every 
day more commonly the case with him. 

It was only a few days after this conversation had 
taken place, that several of the farmers of the 
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parish, amongst whom I saw Swing very active, 
though he endeavoured to avoid my eye, came to 
my house and requested me to accompany them to 
the parsonage. 

A. What is the business ? 

Farmer. We are going to Mr. Saint Paul, to 
demand a reduction of his tithes. Come, you must 
go with us; it is for the interest of us all. 

A. Two words to that bargain, if you please, 
gentlemen! As you say you are going in a body, 
and, as I see, in no very good humour, to demand 
from a single unprotected person a concession of 
some part of his property to you, I must take care, 
saving your presence, that I don’t find myself aiding 
and abetting in a proceeding which seems, at first 
sight, something like robbery. So much for my 
duty! Andas to my interest, I don’t see how it is 
concerned. 

F. Mr. Saint Paul must reduce his tithes. 

A. He has reduced them. His last composition 
gives him, at the outside, about six-tenths, or some- 
thing above a half of what he is by law entitled to 
have. No landlord in England has reduced fis rent 
so much ; and why is our minister, whose title to his 
tithe is the same in every respect as the title of any 
landlord to his land, or the title of any of you to his 
lease, to be expected to do more? 

F. If things were as they should be, no man 
would have to pay rent and tithes too. 

A. You, Sir, if I am not mistaken, pay 90. a 
year for your lease. If your farm had been tithe- 
free, what should you have had to pay for it, do you 
think ? 

FE. May be 102. more, or so. 

A. To whom? 

F. To my landlord, of course. 

A. Then have the goodness to tell me where 
the difference lies between paying 100J. in two sums 
of 90. and 102. and paying the whole altogether? 
I don’t take upon myself to say a word as to 
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whether a commutation for tithes in kind might not 
be made, which should be just to the minister and 
more convenient to the occupier; but that is not the 
present point. Mr. Saint Paul was not the author 
of the legal system of tithes; he has no other source 
of income except this living; and, not to mention the 
comfort his ministry is to every good man in the 
parish, his labour and care in erecting and superin- 
tending the national school, seems to me to deserve 
a different sort of return from what you seem dis- 
posed to give him. And so, gentlemen, I wish you 
a good morning, recommending to your re-considera- 
tion an old piece of advice: ‘* Do nothing to another 
which you would not he should do to you again!” 
and suggesting to you that, as times go, every step 
you take towards weakening the legal security of 
another man’s property, of whatever nature it may 
be, may turn out, and shortly too, to be a stride 
towards the loss or ruin of your own. 

Upon this subject I have often wondered that it 
has never occurred to any of our public men in the 
Parliament and elsewhere, to point out the manifold 
advantages arising to the nation at large, and to 
the Commons of the nation in particular, from this 
ancient appropriation of a portion of the landed 
and other property of the kingdom, for the support 
of a body of men who may be, and, for the most part 
are, taken from the middle ranks of society. In 
the original plan of the constitution, it was so much 
land set apart for the truly national purpose of 
maintaining a learned class of men, giving them 
estates in it for their lives only, and holding it open 
to any one who had the proper personal qualifica- 
tions. In a country where the law of entails and 
primogeniture ties up so much of the land in private 
families, it seems astonishing that the people should 
quarrel with an institution which gives aman without 
a patrimony almost the only chance he can have of 
becoming a holder of real property. It is the most 
truly popular institution in the country, and if it 
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were abolished, the middle and lower classes of the 
people would be the first and the greatest losers. 
It is a pity this cannot be made clearer to the well- 
disposed part of the people. 

I do not remember to have seen Swing more than 
once after this last occasion, till I visited him in the 
condemned cell the day before his execution, as will 
be related by and by. He had been taken up on a 
charge of poaching, but the evidence not being 
clear against him, he had been discharged by the 
magistrate. He came to me full of oaths and 
execrations against the game laws, and I said to him 
that I was as little a friend to them as he could be; 
that they were the relics of a barbarous system, and 
that though trespassing and stealing were trespassing 
and stealing, the punishments under the game laws 
were disproportionate and unjust, and that it was 
now generally understood that the government 
meant to take up the matter, and either abolish or 
greatly modify the law as to the killing and selling 

game. 

It was, perhaps, ten days or a fortnight after this 
last conversation with Swing, that the first of those 
cruel and wicked fires broke out, which have caused 
such misery, confusion, and terror in the country, 
by which property worth thousands and thousands 
has been quite destroyed, farmers ruined, labouring 
men thrown out of work, the lives of sleeping men, 
women, and children hazarded, and, in the end, the 
jails crowded, hundreds of Englishmen transported, 
and so many executed as will make this last the most 
sorrowful Christmas which any man alive can remem- 
ber. In the interval, Swing had gone from home, 
and had left his wife and children ignorant of his 
intentions. My mind misgave me, the instant I 
heard it, that Swing had had something to do with 
this outrage. ‘The fire broke out in a large barn 
belonging to one of the farmers in the parish. I do 
not mention his name, for obvious reasons; though 
I cannot help remarking, that he was the chief mover 
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in the threatening address to Mr. Saint Paul, which 
I have noticed above. A large quantity of thrashed 
corn was consumed, a thrashing machine, and the 
building itself. The flames spread to some adjoining 
ricks, which were all burnt to ashes, and a horse, 
two cows, and several pigs, were all dreadfully 
scorched or killed before they could be driven out 
from the stable and out-houses, which were in flames 
too. Poor creatures! their cries and moanings of pain 
and distress were heart-rending, and, I confess, I 
was so exasperated at this horrible atrocity, that I 
could at that moment have put the villainous incen- 
diary himself in the flames with a good will. By 
the mercy of God counteracting the wickedness of 
man, the wind turned the flames from the dwelling- 
house, which was thatched, and would have caught 
like tinder, if they had set towards it, and then, 
whether a soul inside would have escaped, God only 
knows! As it was, the house was not injured, but 
Farmer remained a half-ruined man. 

Some people were charitable enough at first to 
doubt whether this fire was not occasioned by 
chance; but the repetition of similar outrages imme- 
diately afterwards, in other places in the neighbour- 
hood, and ultimately throughout the county, soon 
removed this doubt. The true state of the case 
appeared. The labouring men, having for the most 
part the same notions as Swing upon the subject, 
began to assemble in large bodies, and tumultuously 
to effect the destruction of all thrashing and haying 
machines. Many quiet, better disposed, and more 
intelligent men, were forced, by threats of personal 
violence, to accompany the perpetrators of these 
outrages, and it is to be feared that some innocent 
persons have, in this manner, been involved in the 
inevitable consequences of their apparent participa- 
tion in the criminal excesses of others. As to the 
burnings, I do not believe that Swing, or any of the 
peasantry in his station, had, in the first instance, 
any thing to do with them; because no man, however 
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poor, if he had but a grain of common sense in his 
head, could help seeing that to destroy corn and 
to ruin farmers, must of necessity have the effect of 
making bread dearer, and the times worse in every 
way. How can men, who complain that they have 
no work, go about to destroy the only means which 
might enable the occupiers of land to employ them? 
However, that Swing at last got implicated with the 
villainous strangers who were the first causes of 
these fires, I have no doubt; indeed, he confessed 
it after his conviction. One thing surprised me a 
good deal; which was, that Swing should be so 
foolish as to put himself, or permit others to put, 
his name at length in the threatening letters which 
began now to be sent to every man who had a ma- 
chine. How it began, I don’t know, but in a very 
few days people seemed to fancy Swing to be a mere 
slang word used for the occasion by the rioters, and 
it caused very general surprise, at his trial, to find 
that the prisoner’s real name was John Swing. 

I have already written more than I intended to 
write when I began, and, therefore, I shall not 
unnecessarily describe any more of those dreadful 
burnings, with which the newspapers have made 
every man, and sad experience and sufferings have 
made many men, too familiar. I shall only remark, 
that the character of these outrages, dreadful at 
best, became more cruel and inhuman as they con- 
tinued, and that, latterly, dwelling-houses have been 
set fire to, and the lives of defenceless and unoftend- 
ing men, women, and children been abandoned to 
the chance fury of that terrible element. 

I have but a few words more to add. I never 
saw Swing again, till I heard that one of the pri- 
soners capitally condemned at — before the 
special commission, bore that name amongst many 
aliases. I avoid naming places and persons, lest I 
may hurt the feelings of those concerned, and espe- 
cially of Swing’s widow and children. I immediately 
went to ——-—, and, after much intreaty, obtained 
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leave to see my unfortunate acquaintance. God 
help me! I shall never forget, whilst I breathe, the 
shudder and the gloom that came over me as the 
turnkey unlocked the heavy, closely-grated door of 
the condemned cell. I was obliged to stoop to enter 
in, and when the turnkey locked me in, I almost 
fainted with terror. But I came there to do good, 
if I could, and therefore I struggled violently with 
my feelings, and endeavoured to be calm. The 
wretched man was sitting on the edge of the little 
truck bedstead, with his head almost bent down to 
his knees. He was so altered by exposure to wea- 
ther, night-rioting, drinking, and latterly and chiefly 
by the agony of his mind, that I should scarcely 
have known him if I had met him by chance. The 
place was so gloomy, and what little light came in 
through the massive iron bars was so impeded by 
my body, that Swing looked at me without knowing 
me. So I sat down by his side, and took his hand, 
and said— 

A. Don't you know me, Swing? 

S. I know the voice. What, is it you, Sir? O, 
this is kind ! 

A. 1 grieve from my heart to see you in this sad 
situation, and I am come to offer you any assistance 
in my power. 

S. Thank you, thank you! Is there no hope? 

A. None for you, I believe, in ¢hzs world. But 
there is another / 

S. But is there no hope for me here? Can no- 
thing be done for me? 

A. O, Swing! do not deceive yourself with vain 
expectations, nor waste the precious moments that 
remain to you in useless complaining. The law will, 
as I hear, most surely take its course. 

S. Wretched man that I am! I am now lost for 
ever! 

A. God only knows that! Much may be done for 
your eternal salvation by asking forgiveness of Him, 
who said, speaking to sinners, ‘Seek, and ye shall 
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find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” 
Christ forgave a thief hanging on a cross by his own 
side. The thief repented from his heart that he 
had sinned, and asked Jesus to have mercy on him. 
Christ Jesus is still alive, and can hear each word 
you utter, each sigh you pour forth. He is as mer- 
ciful now as then. 

S. Iam sure if I have done wrong— 

A. If 1 have done wrong! The man lives not 
who can say that he has not done wrong! Whoever 
says so, deceives himself, and the truth is not in 
him. But you, Swing, to prevaricate with your ?fs/ 
—you, who have robbed, openly and secretly, with 
violence and by stratagem !—you, who have been a 
drunkard, and a swearer, and a reviler of those who 
did you good, and whom you were bound to respect ! 
—you, Swing, who have been proved to have fired 
by night the barns, the ricks, the dwelling-houses 
of sleeping men!—Jf you have done wrong! God 
will not hear a prayer which is prefaced with a 
doubt of your being a sinner. 

S. O, Sir, | have done wrong indeed! I have been 
a great sinner! But I had many grievous temptations! 

A. God forbid that I should deny that! I believe 
that the temptations which beset you, and others who 
have transgressed like you, were grievous. They 
cannot be taken into account in the administration 
of human law; but, rest assured, that in the judg- 
ment of God the smallest of them shall be weighed. 
Do you believe that there is a God? 

S. Ido. 

A. Do you believe that, though the body you 
now have is perpetually changing, and will after 
death be utterly dissolved, you have an immortal 
spirit, which will live for ever, and which will be 
judged in the world to come for all the things 
which you have thought, said, and done in this 
world, whether they have been evil, or whether 


they have been good? Do you in your heart be- 
lieve this? 
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S. Yes, I hope I do, but I am afraid to think of 
it! I have been dreadfully wicked ! 

A, Then pray to God now to have mercy on you, 
to enable you to repent, and ask him to forgive you 
for Christ’s sake. 

At this moment, the clergyman, whose painful 
and affecting duty it is to attend the condemned 
prisoners, came to the door of the cell, and the 
turnkey informed me that I could not be allowed to 
remain any longer in the jail. I took both of 
Swing’s hands, and said, ‘‘ Farewell, friend! Fare- 
well! God Almighty have mercy upon you! [I 
must go.” 

The poor man’s frame trembled with exceeding 
agony; his tears gushed out, and he fell upon my 
breast. ‘‘ Don’t go,” he faltered out. ‘*I must leave 
you now,” said I; ‘‘ but I leave you in good hands, 
and if your mind becomes calm, and your heart 
humble and penitent, the minister will give you the 
consolations of religion.” 

S. My wife! my wife! my poor— 

A. Yes, they shall be all taken care of. I will 
say that you bless and love them, and that you are 
a repentant man. 

S. Thank you, thank you! I do heartily and 
sincerely repent! God be merciful to me, and for- 
give me my sins! O pray for me, pray for me! 


A, Iwill, I will! Farewell! 


My eyes are even now streaming with tears, when 
I think of poor Swing: that dark and dreadful celkK— 
those chains—the condemned man’s face and groans, 
rise up before me, and pierce my heart! O! could 
I but save any one young man from such a fate! 
Could this story but come in time to warn him 
against the first beginning of intemperance—against 
drunkenness, against swearing, against sabbath- 
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breaking, against thieving and robbery! My dear 
countrymen, be not led to your ruin by infamous 
wretches, who care not for you, but only use you as 
tools to act their horrible designs. England is your 
mother: she may have faults, and she may unwisely 
favour some of her children more than others of 
them; but will you lay violent hands upon her 
sacred person for that? Will you not rather remon- 
strate with her, and beg her to be kind? And when 
you see that she is willing and anxious to do the 
best for all, without ruining all, ought you not to 
wait her time in patience? You never yet saw civil 
war! You have never seen the streets stream 
with blood;— brothers armed against brothers, 
fathers against sons, neighbours against neighbours! 
You have only feard of wives and maidens being 
violated, of children massacred, of murder in open 
day, of riot lording it over this fair land, and de- 
stroying every thing good, great, and beautiful in 
it! Beware! Other nations have felt all this, and 
you may doso. Kemember, my friends, that, though 
you may not be the first sufferers in such times, you 
will be the greatest sufferers in the end. Think, 
as Christians, (for I hope you still reverence that 
holy and glorious name,) of the example of Jesus 
Christ, who died a cruel death to save us, but 
whose passion will not save us, if we wilfully do 
that which is evil. Think also of this, (Swing found 
it very true!) that to walk humbly and peaceably, 
and to hurt no man, and to be just and honest in 
all your dealings, and to labour to get your bread 
in the station in whichyou are placed,— this will alone 
give you peace, and comfort of mind in the end! 


G. W. S——kz. 


CONFESSION OF THOMAS GOODMAN. 
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I think I cannot do better than add to the fore- 
going account the following confession of Thomas 
Goodman, now lying under sentence of death in 
Horsham Jail, for the dreadful crime of setting fire 
to the property of people who had never done him 
any harm. I have given it just as he wrote it with 
his own hand, and an awful warning it is! Where 
is the plain common-sense of Englishmen, that they 
suffer themselves to be thus led astray to their 
destruction by doctrines and persuasions which are 
contrary to the laws of God and man? 


‘*T Thomas Goodman under sentence of death Aged 
twenty years Bread and born in Battel hoop maker by 
trade had bean working the last year and A half for 
Mrs Eldrig in Battel and had latley had fifteen shillings 
a week i hird of one Mr Cobbit going a bout gaving out 
lectures at length he came to Battel and gave one their 
and their was a great number of Peopel came to hear him 
and I went to and he had a great deal of conversation 
concerning the states of the People and the cuntry telling 
that that they were verrey mutch impose upon and he 
would tell them how to get the better of it or they would 
sone be starved he said it would be verrey Propper for 
everrey man to keep a gun in his house espesealey young 
men and that they migh Prepare them selves i readdyness 
to go with him When he called on them and he would 
show them the way to get their rights and _ liberals 
[liberties] and he said that the Farmers must expect 
their would be Firs [fires] in susex and in Battel as well 
as other Places and is conversation was all as sutch to 
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inflame the Peopels minds they thinking that he would 
be A friend to them which made A verrey great imprision 
on me and so inflame my mine and i from that time was 
detrmined to set stacks on fire and sone afterwards their 
was three firs in Battle and that same night the last fire 
was at the Corsbarn whent and set fire to Mr B Watts is 
stack with A candel and lantern and some few days 
afterwards i was standing A talking to three more Persons 
their came a verrey gentel man on horseback and he rode 
up to us and said why you have had a fire hear i said yes 
we have he said well how do Peopel seame to like theas 
firs or do they seam eneways A larmed at them i said yes 
they do but some of them are verrey mutch harden in it 
and think their will be no more he said i am sorry that 
they should think so Becaus they have but gust [ just] 
made A beginning he ask Wether we had hird of any 
Person being takin in Battel that day on suspicion of theos 
firs i saidi did not know he ask if we though [thought] 
the Poor Peopel would asist to find those Persons out 
that set theas places on fire if the farmers was to gave 
them to shillings a day we said we did not know and he 
seamed so verrey much Pleased a bout theas firs he stopt 
a haf a nower his hole conversation was as sutch he was 
a Person welldresst and verrey good horse new saddel 
and Bridel Wich made more imprission on my mind and 
some little time after i was at a publick house in Battel 
wich Mr ockvpies their was severel People their 
Which among them their was one and i new 
them both verrey well i whent out and they came after 
me and son fell into conversation concerning theas fires had 
been said he wish some one woust set fire to the 
premises of Mr and Mr —— said he would do 
it if he could do it Privat —— said he would make one to 
help he said he would go with me to set Muster Watts 
his bildings on fir if I would go i said if i did any sutch 
thing i should do it by myself. 


“'THomas GoopMAN.” 
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A PLAIN STATEMENT. 


IN all countries governed on christian prin- 
ciples, this is, or ought to be, an admitted 
maxim—that every man is our neighbour. 

In other words, the labourer is a citizen, a 
member of the great family of the state, and 
entitled therefore, like all the rest of us, to the 
paternal care of the government. 

He possesses a property and right in the land, 
and, if so, to infringe upon it, would be as ma- 
nifest a violation of the social compact, as to 
deprive us of any part of our freehold. 

That property is his labour, and it is a mo- 
derate statement of the extent of his right to say, 
that the sweat of his brow ought to obtain for 
himself, his wife, and his little ones, a comfort- 
able maintenance. * 


* Deut. xv. 11.—‘‘ I command thee, saying, Thou shalt 
open thine hand wide unto thy brother, to thy poor, and to 
thy needy in thy land,” 
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The simple questions therefore for us to 
determine will be, first—What is a comfort- 
able maintenance for a poor man and his family : 
second—Who is to give it to him? 

First, then, let us take the case of an able- 
bodied labourer, receiving the wages which he 
demands, and with which he declares himself 
satisfied—namely, twelve shillings per week.* 

He has a wife and two children, and I sup- 
pose him fortunate enough to rent atidy cottage, 
at two shillings a week, with a garden sufficient 
to supply him with potatoes, and other vege- 
tables. 

And now for the rest of his expenditure. 

In the prudent management of his little in- 
come, he cannot afford more than nine shillings 
for food: 


Ei * Seiad, 
A half gallon loafaday - O 41 12 
13lb. cheese, at 6d. perlb.- O O 9 
llb, butter - - - - - 0 O 9 
13lb. bacon, at 8d, per lb. - O 1 O 
2ozs.tea- - - - - - QO Q 
7 quarts ofbeer, at 13d. per qt. O O 102 

£0 9 1 


* Whether married or unmarried—since wages are the 


wages of labour, and not the premium on matrimony. 


all 
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This bill of fair may not be agreeable to all, 
so that more of one article may be used and 
less of another, or flour, milk, or tobacco, may 
come in the place of beer, butter, or bread. 

But one thing is plain, turn it which way you 
will, the sum of nine shillings will furnish a 
very trifle more, than one penny farthing per 
meal, for each person. 

There is not a friend of humanity, who will 
not say this is too little, and there ought not 
to be an Englishman, that deserves the com- 
forts of his own fireside, who would not join 
the labourer, by all the good means in his 
power, to obtain an improvement of his con- 
dition 

Three shillings of the weekly pay remain for 
soap, candles, salt and fuel. 

If by his harvest work in the summer, and a 
pig in the sty, during the winter, he can earn 
six pounds more, to discharge his rent, and 
purchase a load of wood, which the farmer 
kindly brings home for him, he must be called 
a stout and iudustrious man, and well meriting 
the care of his master, and the regard of the 
government 

If beside this, he has an active and frugal wife, 
whose earnings, added to the little earnings of 
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her children, provide the family with clothes, 
and with needles, tape, and worsted to mend 
them ; we must consider him fortunate beyond 
the common lot of his neighbours. 

And here let us observe, that one inch be- 
low the level of this good fortune, there is want 
and discomfort, in one shape or another ; no 
article, that is not strictly necessary, has been 
set down in the account.—take one shilling 
from it, or add one child to the family, and you 
produce distress. Industry, frugality, health, 
and twelve shillings a week, are all included in 
it—if any one of these requisites be found 
wanting, it is plain that debt and degradation 
must be the consequence. 

Shall we not then be ashamed to hear, that 
to a very late period, even in the southern dis- 
tricts of England, the labour of the peasant, 
from day-light to dark, has been insufficient to 
satisfy the hunger of his family, much less to 
provide them with the decencies and comforts, 
to which every honest man is entitled? Can 
we hear, without indignation, that weekly wages 
of eight, seven, and even six shillings, have been 
in some places, paid by the farmer, and four 
shillings, and even three shillings, a week, by 
the parish, for the work of an able-bodied la- 
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bourer on the road ? Add to this, that the father 
of a numerous family is paid, like a pauper, 
from the poor-rates, in aid of his wages; that 
even this allowance has been, in many places, 
stinted, and reduced by the overseer, and that, 
in too many instances, the earnings of the wife,* 
and the little gains of the children, have been 
deducted from that allowance ! 

Let us again ask, whether the yeomen and 
gentlemen of England can read these state- 
ments without shame and _ self-reproach ? 
—shame for the country and the goverment, 
under which such things have been permitted 
to exist—and self-reproach on ourselves, who 
have continued in the enjoyment of our own 
comforts and luxuries, indolently ignorant, and 
almost incredulous of the general distress, till 
we were startled and alarmed by the cry of 
starving multitudes at our door.t 


* It has been humanely proposed to add to this allowance 
instead of deducting ‘from it—and, since the mother of four 
young children, by reason of her constant attendance on them, 
is prevented from making any but the most trifling earnings, 
to reckon those four children as five, and pay them ac- 
cordingly. 

+ James v. 4.—*‘‘ Behold the hire of the labourers, who 
have reaped down your fields, which is of you kept back by 

BO 
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Let us thank God, that we have been led 
by this, or any other motive, to make the pre- 
sent enquiry ; and let us conclude this part of it 
with the assertion of this unavoidable result : 
—that the very least and lowest wages which 
the labourer ought to receive, for his weekly 
service, is the sum of twelve shillings, under 
the present circumstances of the land. We say 
the very least and lowest, because it has been 
made evident, that it is only by the additional 
helps we have mentioned, and by a rare con- 
currence of good qualities and good fortune, 
that even this can duly satisfy the wants of his 
family. 

May it please the new Government, that this 
pittance of twelve shillings may have its full 
worth, and that not one penny of it, which is laid 
out in the necessaries of life, may pass into the 
hands of the excise. 

Let the peasant, like the rest of us, pay for 
his dwruries, if he chooses to buy them—let 
spirits and tobacco be taxed as high as ever; but 
let us hope that a benevolent minister will re- 
lieve the pound of soap and the pound of can- 


fraud, crieth, and the cries of them which have reaped, are 
entered into the ears of the Lord of Hosts.” 
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dles from their present heavy imposts, and 
make his bread and his flour as cheap as jus- 
tice and good policy can effect. 

One or two other modes of relief, which 
have been recommended by many experienced 
friends of the poor, deserve to be mentioned in 
this place. Let the cottager be permitted to 
rent from a rood to an acre of land, according 
to his family, to be cultivated by the spade, 
and kept clean by his wife and children. The 
delightful effects of this plan, in increasing the 
comforts of the poor, will bless the eyes of those 
who are so kind as to promote it. Let the pay- 
ment of the labourer be regularly and punc- 
tually made, if practicable, on every Friday 
night; but at least, as the scripture says,* “ at 
his day’ —so that the shop-debt may be 
avoided, and he may have money in his hand 
to buy at the cheapest market. 


Under these cheering hopes, we pass on to the 
second question—and a most important one it 
is—namely: if twelve shillings be the proper 

* Deut. xxiv. 16.—* At his day, thou shalt give him his 
hire, neither shall the sun go down upon it, for he is poor and 


setteth his heart upon it, lest he cry against thee unto the 
Lord, and it be sin unto thee.” 
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wages of the labourer, who is to pay it? The 
answer is on every body’s Jips—the occupier of 
the land. True; but he must live also; and 
his interests are quite as valuable to the com- 
munity, as those which we have been before 
considering. 

A bold, independent, and thriving yeomanry, 
are amongst the best sinews of the state; and 
to no part of it is the farmer's prosperity so 
essential, as to the labourer, who lives under his 
immediate protection. 

When we say, therefore, that sufficient 
wages are to be paid by the occupier of the 
land, we speak truly, so far as his immediate 
agency is concerned; but it would undoubtedly 
be more correct to affirm, that the price of la- 
bour is a charge upon the land itself, which 
God and nature have put upon it, and that the 
wages of labour must therefore be provided and 
reserved out of its produce, before either land- 
lord or tenant can claim his respective share.* 

In order, therefore, to arrive at a fair estimate 
of that respective share, let us cast up the ac- 
counts of the farm, and begin afresh with the 


* 2 Tim. ii, 6.—‘* The husbandman that laboureth must 
be first partaker of the fruits.” This indeed is an allegory, 
but it has its foundation in truth. 
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purchase of the land. Let us take the value 
according to the present marketable standard, 
and by no means puzzle ourselves or prejudice 
the case, by referring to our grandfather's ac- 
count-book. 

The worth of a thing is what it will bring, 
and the land must therefore be tried by a com- 
parison of its actual produce with its actual ex- 
penditure ; for no good can be expected by an 
invidious reference to the good old times, 
when soils were unproductive and prices ill 
understood. 

We will suppose the case of a retired trades- 
man—it may be one of our parents or one of 
ourselves—who, by a life of industry, has real- 
ized a few thousand pounds. 

He purchases a farm of two hundred acres, 
with farm-buildings, &c. in a tolerably com- 
plete state. 

If the situation be unobjectionable, the rates of 
the usual amount, and the land, in better times, 
worth from twenty to twenty-five shillings an 
acre, his purchase has probably cost him four 
thousand pounds. 

We shall all desire that this good man, as 
as well as the rest, should enjoy the fruits of 
his own and his parents’ industry. 
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But he does not understand farming, and, 
very prudently, lets it to his neighbour, who 
does. 

What shall be the rent? Whyhe has no right 
to expect more than other secure investments of 
capital would supply, and he ought not to have 
less. 

Whatever his own or his father’s industry 
has been before, he reaps the frait of it, if he 
receives the interest of his money—he no 
longer works for it—he is a sleeping partner, 
and must consent to let those who labour come 
into the largest share of the produce. 

His farm-buildings must, however, be kept 
in repair, and, on that consideration, we will 
advise him, in the present times, to demand the 
moderate rent of £160 a year for his farm, 
being four per cent. on his capital. 

The balance sheet therefore will stand as 
follows :— 

Let us first take all the charges on the land, 
and then all the profits, setting down each 
charge in the precedence of their claim—the 
result ought to be an income supplying a de- 
cent maintenance to his neighbour the yeoman. 
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Yearly expenditure af a farm of two hundred acres, 
chiefly arable. 


aes een: 
Five able-bodied labourers at 12s.a week - 156 O O 
CNC Maat Sa Ss oe wt ne ee! IG CAO 
One’ boyat$s, - - = = «+ -« + = 710 10 
Extralabourat harvest = - i. = 2 40 0 0 
Keep of six horses - - - - - - - 150 0 O 
Went MB tears fm ig el eh mim my ve. AL) O 30 


Interest at four per cent on £1400, laid out by 


the tenant in stock on the farm, including > 56 O O 

a eae 
Tithe, at 4s. 6d. an acre eo eee) =) i ASOLO 
Rates of all kinds, at 4s. 6d.an acre - - 45 O O 
Assessed taxes - = - - - - = = 8 0 O 
Rentag- o-s- ple Sie oe 7601000 
RASA NES bet pee ah wa tine oe win po SON OO 
loa 2S eee? Se e7est OO 


Average profits on the same farm, by the 
four-field system. 


SRE es | 

30 loads of wheat, at £16 perload - - 480 O O 
150 quarters of oats, at 22s. per quarter - 162 O O 
50 quarters of barley, at 32s. - - - - 80 0 0 
200 sheep, woolincluded - - - - - 200 O O 
Dairy,poultry ogden =.= 7 wtp AO ae oe) 
965 O O 

ODEO mnO 


Balance - - - - - - ~ 200 0 0 
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Which, in addition to £56 interest on capital, 
and clear of all rent and taxes, remains for the 
maintenance of the farmer's family. 

If this balance be less than in former years, 
by reason of the increased price of labour, let 
the farmer expect a proportionate decrease in 
the poor-rates—let him reckon something on 
the improved strength of a well-fed labourer, 
and much on the moral effect, which content- 
mentand independence have been ever knownto 
produce on the human character. 

We wish there were more for each party ; 
but let not the rightful share be refused to 
each on the ground that it cannot be afforded. 

The plain truth is, that the enjoyment of a 
single duxury,* either by the landlord or by 
the tenant, while his humble partners in the 
concern are enduring real and well-ascertained 
distress, proves at once that it both can and 
ought to be afforded. 

What! ask only a rent of sixteen shillings 
an acre for land worth twenty shillings an 
acre ? 


To this question our answer is a simple one: 


* Isaiah ili, 14, —“ For ye have eaten up the vineyard—the 
spoil of the poor is in your houses, 
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the balance sheet of the farming account ad- 
mits of no larger share. 

In other words, the charges of the land at 
the present time, the state of the tenant and the 
state of the labourer, require that he should be 
satisfied with the interest of his money—he 
must not expect profits. 

“* Live and let live,” is the only intelligible 
maxim in settling these accounts—and if, in 
these days of rates and taxes, we must put our- 
selves for some time on half pay, let us remem- 
ber, that conscience is the best substitute for 
the other half. 

It is the object of these few pages, to produce 
this conviction upon the mind of the reader, 
and by regulating our dealings with each other 
on christian principles, to apply the best remedy 
to the evils, which, at present, press, with so 
great severity, on almost all the industrious 
classes of the community. 

But patience does not mean supineness. The 
cure of the disease, after all, lies with the le- 
gislature, and the public voice must be exerted 
to rouse it at length to a sense of its most im- 
portant duty*—the care, regulation, and employ- 


* “ When labour is cheap,” said an excellent judge, “ the 


times are evil, and ought to be changed.” 
Cc 
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ment of the most numerous and helpless class 
of society. 

Let every parish, township, and hamlet, unite 
in their temperate, but firm petitions, for a 
sound and effectual reform in the Commons’ 
House of Parliament. 

From that measure may reasonably be ex- 
pected the wholesome remedies of which the 
landed interest is so much in need—retrench- 
ment, and abatement of taxes—the revision of 
the poor laws—the enclosure of the wastes— 
the establishment of home-colonies for the re- 
dundant population of our parishes—a fair and 
equitable law for the composition of tithes— 
and, it may be, a law to regulate the minimum 
price of daily labour according to the price of 
bread. 

Tn conclusion, if we are desired to declare the 
cause of the late disorder and distress, we point 
to the increased and increasing population of 
the country, which ought to be its blessing and 
its strength, but which, for want of the care 
and foresight of a paternal government, has be- 
come its burden and its weakness. 

Hence it has followed, that machinery, the 
source of wealth and plenty to a people, has 
been placed in direct hostility to their daily sub- 
sistence. 
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If the thousands of industrious hands, which 
are now unemployed, had been long since di- 
rected by a wise government to other objects 
of productive labour, the machine might have 
gone on unbiamed, to add to the stock of na- 
tional prosperity. 

But whilst the labourers are starving upon 
the roads, we must in charity desire to suspend 
its movements. 

To return to our answer—the government 
have made the profits of the land too little. 

Of that little, the landlord, the tithe-owner, 
and the tenant, have expected too much. 

One word, in kindness, on the subject of 
tithes—which, in this estimate, have been set 
down, like all the rest, on the principle of mu- 
tual concession. 

It cannot, indeed, be denied, that the arnount 
of composition paid by the farmer, in lieu of 
tithes, is a very material question in apportion- 
ing to the labourer, the landlord, andthe tenant, 
their respective shares in the produce of the 
farm. 

If a money payment is made to the tithe- 
owner, an abatement may fairly be required of 
him, on these two grounds :—first, the farm 
labourer being paid at higher wages, a greater 
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expense, in the collection, is incurred by the 
farmer—secondly, by improving the condition of 
the unemployed poor, you increase the poor- 
rate upon the tithe; and this, under the com- 
position, is charged upon the farm. 

On the contrary, if the tithe-owner collects 
his own tenth,* he will, of course, pay his own 
e::penses in the collection, and his own increased 
poor-rate upon it; and, in this case, the tithe 
forms no part of the question between the 
farmer, the landlord, and the labourer. 

For what is tithe ? Why a very ancient kind 
of property, consisting of the tenth of the pro- 
duce of the land, by which the monasteries and 
other religious establishments, were, in former 
times, supported. 

When monasteries were abolished, a large 
portion of the tithes were sold by the govern- 
ment to certain individuals, and have become 
a property, as much as our freehold lands and 


* This, indeed, is the best mode for the poor—since an- 
other farming establishment must be set up. There must be 
the servant of trust, the thresher, and the team to carry the 
produce to the market or the mill; and, in every way, more 
must be expended in the parish. 

Composition saves labour, and saves money, either to the 
farmer, or the tithe-owner, or both, : 
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houses, and are frequently bought, and sold, 
and leased, like other parts of our estates. 

Another portion of them has been set apart 
for the maintenance of the church, and _pos- 
sesses therefore a still stronger claim to our 
respect. 

Of their nature and effects upon the land, 
and upon all concerned in it, whether in 
the hands of private persons, or as a mode of 
paying the clergy, we confess ourselves to be 
no admirers ; and sincerely hope, that the day 
is not far distant, when its evils and inconve- 
niencies will be mitigated, or removed. 

Still, as it stands, it is a distinct property, 
and can no more be reduced, or even grudged, 
to its rightful owner without injustice, than the 
wheaten loaf of the labourer, which we have 
been before considering. 

That part of it, which has been appointed 
for the maintenance of the church, is not large, 
and people, who are used to clamour on these 
subjects, would be surprised to know how in- 
adequate a sum, after equal division, would 
remain for the support and service of each parish 
church in the country. 

That a better distribution and arrangement of 
the wealth of the church, may hereafter be made 
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by a wise and cautious government, we mayalso 
sincerely desire—but whether this clergyman 
has too much, or that clergyman too little, is 
certainly, not at this time, a question between 
the farmer and his labourer, except as men, 
who may freely think and speak on questions 
of general concern. 

One thing is plain, that no man of good sense 
and right feeling can think much upon it, with- 
out adding his thanks to God, for the blessed 
effects of an institution, which sends to reside 
amongst us, in every remote corner of the 
country, well-educated, and, humanly speaking, 
good and pious men, to be the poor man’s 
friends, and guides and monitors to us all, on 
subjects, which will most surely come home to 
every one, when these little matters of profit 
and loss are passing into nothing. 


APPENDIX. 


Proper food for the able-bodied labourer in full employment, 


per week: 


3 alf-gallon loaves, at 1s. 6d. 
2 lbs. of bacon, at 7d. per lb. 
1 lb. of butter, at 10d. per lb. 


1 lb. of cheese, at 6d. 


Potatoes, salt, &c. 


7 quarts of beer, at 2d. per qt. 


Food of one man per week 


Lodgings for the labourer, if single 


Washing and mending 


Expences of the unmarried labourer per? 4 
week, in food and lodging - - 


1 hat 

1 jacket 

1 waistcoat 
2 cravats 


Clothes of the labourer. 


1 pair of trowsers 


3 shirts 


2 pair of stockings 
1 pair of short gaiters 


Shoes 


Mending shoes and clothes for the year 


Round frock 
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Clothes of the woman. 


£s. dad. 

1 pair of shoes and mending - - v=o U 
2 changes - - - - o-m4 Oo 
2 pair of stockings - - ne i 22 2 
12 yds. of print - - - - 010 O 
5 ditto flannel, at 10d. - - OQ mAs 
Stuff for petticoats - - Ox 509 
Bonnet - - - - OP 2D 
2 neckerchiefs and 2 aprons - - Os s 
Caps ~ - ~ “ O 2 4 
Cloak - - - - On TPG 
Stays - - - - 0.50 
L182 .2 


Clothes of a male child. 


Average, according to his growth, from 10s. to 20s. per year. 


Clothes of a female child. 


Average, according to her growth, from 9s. to 15s, per year. 


Additional bedding, and repairs for each year 1-0 6 
Towels, house-cloths, and other linen forthe yearO 5 O 
Brooms for the year - - 0 2 6 
Scrubbing brush - - - 0 2-10 
Replacing crockery for the year - 0.2 8 
Needles, tape, worsted, (3d. a week), forthe yearO 13 0 

£2 310 


This list must necessarily be imperfect. 
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Proper food for the able-bodied labourer, with a wife and 
four children, per week. 


#2" os) od, 
5 gallons of bread - - - O2e7, 6 
3 lbs. of bacon, at 7d. per Ib. - - O “1 29 
2 lbs. of butter, at 10d. - ~ Ob ins 
2 \bs. of cheese, at 6d, - - OMEL 20 
Tea - - : - EO xO 
1lb. ofsugar = - - - - OmO He7 
Beer, 7 quarts, at 2d. per quart = - - Osat ae? 
£0 14 5 
Other necessaries, per week. 

i bushel of coals - - - Oa) 52 
3 faggots ~ - - - 0 0 9 
4 |b of soap - - - - O50" 44 
1 lb. of candles - - - ° OO 4 
£0 2 7 
Total weekly expenses of the family - 017 0 
The rent of the cottage - + brah) 

Total of clothes and other necessaries, accord- 
ing to the above statement, deductions being Tiex ied’ 


made for articles not wanted every year, and 
the whole on a reduced scale, about 


£15 4 O 
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This sum, if raised at all, must be raised by the extra work 
of the labourer, by his profits in the hay and corn harvest, 
by the produce of his garden, by the leasings of his family, 
and by the earnings, if any, of his wife and children. 

It must, however, be confessed, that the above is a state- 
ment of comforts, not such as are within the reach of the la- 
bourer, under the present circumstances of the land, but such 
as we should endeavour by all the good means in our power 
to bestow upon him. 

In conclusion, therefore, let us briefly recapitulate some of 
those means which have appeared practicable to many expe- 
rienced friends of the poor. 

1. By the removal of the taxes on soap and candles, and 
by the mitigation of the corn and malt taxes, to reduce his 
weekly expenses, as above, from 17s. to 14s. 

2. To raise the present price of labour to 12s. 

3. If more than 12s. cannot now be afforded by the land, 
to add parish relief for the fourth child, 2s. making 14s. 

4, By regular payment “ at his day.” 

5. By building cottages on the farm at the rent of Is., or, 
at the most, at 1s. 6d. a week. 

6. By letting to each labourer half an acre or more of land, 
to enable him to pay it, 

7. By removal of the assessed taxes, to encourage residence 
in the country, and create a demand for labour. 

8. By the enclosure of the wastes, and by home colonies en 
an extended scale, to remove the surplus population of the 
parishes; and thus, while we render the task-work and the 
harvest-work of the labourer more certain, to add to the 
general happiness of the industrious classes, and to the 
collective wealth add commerce of the country. 
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AN ADDRESS 


TO 


THE MEN OF HAWKHURST. 


My Friends and Neghbors, 

I pray you to listen attentively to 
the advice of one, who is most sincerely 
desirous to befriend you. As an owner or 
a holder of land, my interest in any thing 
which may atfect you, is so extremely 
small, that you can not suspect me of being 
led by any interest of my own, to advise 
you against your good. You know that I 
live among you, that lam a quiet man, and 
am never seen to interfere in public con- 
cerns. Some of you also, I hope, know 
that I am not wholly neglectful of your 
wants. I trust that you will give me credit 
for being a sincere man; who would not 
wilfully mislead a poor neighbor, to his 
loss. 

Whether you will believe me, or not, I 
can not tell. But I know that you ought to 
believe me, when I assure you, that there 
is no man, and no motive upon earth, pow- 
erful enough to make me say to you one 
word more than in my conscience I firmly 
believe to be true. Iam aman of no party. 
In public matters, my only wish is for the 
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good of all; and most especially for the 
good of you, my friends, whose lot in life is 
the most entitled to the regard of those who 
are blessed with greater enjoyments. I 
claim no superiority over you, and no right 
to advise you, but from that better fortune 
which has given to me means of knowledge, 
denied to your less favored Jot. 

IT am not fond of speaking of myself. 
But, when I yield to a sense of public duty, 
and step beyond my custom of privacy, in 
thus endeavoring to advise you, I think it 
necessary to say so much of myself; in 
order to guard against your mistaking your 
man, and distrusting one, who is at least 
entitled to be trusted for the dest intentions 
toward you. For a like reason, I must 
assure you, that this Address is entirely my 
own act, and unknown to any other man 
whatever, until it is actually made public ; 
and that it is printed entirely at my own 
cost. 

Now, my friends and neighbors, I must 
tell you, that you have pursued measures, 
and are still thinking of others, which can 
and will end only in your own injury. 

Your claim to an increase of wages, no rea- 
sonable man is now disposed to deny. As 
there was so much backwardness in giving 
it to you, very few would have blamed you 
for any peaceable combination to obtain it. 
If you had so combined, and had conducted 
your demands respectfully, and by deputies, 
chosen from the men of best character among 
you, you would have preserved the respect 
of ali, and would have had the good will of 
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most of us; without a chance of failing in your 
object. 

But you have chosen to work by the 
most unlawful violence. By unlawful 
deeds, and more unlawful threats, you 
have forced from your masters an engage- 
ment, which I greatly fear it will not be 
possible for them long to fulfill. 

I am told also, that your notion is, that 
the increased wages are to be paid to all 
alike, good and bad; and that the ill- 
disposed, and the ‘idle, are to be kept on 
the same terms, at the public cost, as the 
good and industrious, who obtain private 
employment. 

If this be true, it is as unjust to the good 
man, as it is undeserved by the bad. It is 
also quite zmpossible to be fulfilled. 

Lf all the rent, and all the tithe likewise, were 
to be given up, the land in this part of the 
country, evea when thus freed, is not good 
enough to support such a burden as would 
be thrown upon it. 

In forcing upon your masters terms 
which they can not fulfill, if they would, 
you have greatly overshot your mark; 
and you may find that you will in the end 
obtain less than might have been secured, 
if your demands had been more moderate, 
and your measures more peaceable. 

ut, my friends, the worst mischief is, 
that you have suffered yourselves to be led 
by men who have put bad thoughts into 
your minds, and set you upon things, in 
which you have no concern. By mixing in 
them, you do but forfeit your just demands, 
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and you will mosé certainly come in the end 
to loss and suffering, instead of gain. For 
you may depend upon it, that, although 
you have perhaps strength enough to en- 
force just demands, there is a stronger power 
which will come upen you at last, if you are. 
Soolish enough to go beyond what is just. 

You are greatly mistaken in your thoughts 
about threshing machines. They may appear 
to lessen the employment for men; and so 
they do, if we look only at first appearances. 
But the truth is, that no man but a very 
improving one, who spends largely on his land 
zn all ways, ever thinks of setting up a ma- 
chine. Such @ man is the greatest friend to 
the laborers. For as he lays out his money 
largely in one way, so he does also in. 
others; and the man who has a machine, is 
always the one who employs the greatest 
number of men on his land. Such a man 
you should support. For if you stop his 
improvements in one thing, you will dis- 
courage him in others; and he will alter 
his system, and even leave his land. Then 
you will see that his successor, although he 
may have no machine, will really employ 
fewermen. The machines are most costly 
things, and bring no saving to their owner. 
They only enable him to carry his corn 
more quickly to market, and thus more 
readily and frequently to turn it into money, 
which he brings back to spend upon his land, in 
other works. 

You have been led to very violent 
thoughts and measures about tithes. Now, 
my good friends, it may be very desirable, 
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that something could be done to mend the 
case of tithes. For they produce much 
heart burning; and therefore ad/ classes 
would reap some benefit, if such a source 
of angry feeling could be removed. Ad 
classes are equally sensible of this. But 
there are more difficulties to be overcome, 
than you can see ;—not difficulties arising 
from the unwillingness of any persons; but 
real, honest difficulties, which no good Will 
has yet been able to remove. You, however, 
have not, I do honestly assure you, any 
concern in this question. If the whole 
system of tithes were swept away, the 
Landlord alone would reap the benefit. 
No part of it could fall to you, or to the 
farmer. The tithe is but a portion of the 
rent of the land; and whether it goes to 
the Parson or to the Landlord, signifies not 
to any one but themselves. If the tithe 
should be taken from the present owners, 
the Landlord would of course require a 
higher rent in proportion. For the present 
rent and the tithes are together the real rent 
which the farmer pays. ‘To you who labor 
on the land from whence the rent comes, 
it signifies nothing whether the Landlord 
gets the whole, or whether it is shared be- 
tween him and another. If you obtain 
greater wages, the farmer must, and most 
surely will, get it in rent and tithes, with- 
out your interference ; and certainly much 
more effectually without violence, than 
with it. Greatly as rents and tithes have 
been reduced, landlords and tithe owners 
are very sensible that they must be farther 
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abated, and most assuredly they will be so, 
But you have listened, my friends, to 
bad movers, who have other designs and 
other oljects of mischief; and they make 
you their tools, to further their intentions. 
You may depend upon me, that you will 
also be their victims. They put into your 
minds things which you do not understand, 
and they lead you to riot and disorderly 
habits, which -will be your ruin. If these 
bad plotters fail (as they certainly will), you 
will, by acting under their instigation, bring 
upon you the vengeance of the law. If 
they should succeed (which they can not), 
you will but bring upon you new masters, 
who will desert you when you have served 
their purpose, and will make your case far 
more grievous, than under those old orders 
and ways, to which you and your fore- 
fathers have for ages been accustomed. 

Under those orders, and in those ways, 
we have all flourished. But we have our 
seasons of suffering. Unfortunately such 
a season is the present, and we all suffer; 
—you, alas, grievously. But, by the bless- 
ing of God, we shall return to prosperity. 
The minds of all of us, high and low, our 
good King and his servants, our Parlia- 
ment, all parties and all men, are awake to 
our necessities, and are heartily resolved 
to spare nothing to relieve them. 

You have heard perhaps of a change of 
the Government in France, and of violent 
disturbances in another foreign country. 

In France, the unlawful and foolish con- 
duct of the late King forced the people to 
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rise against him. All ranks agreed in doing 
so, and they have ai/ agreed in a most 
peaceful change. But it may be much 
doubted, whether even this change, so well 
and happily conducted, will in the end 
bring peace and security to the nation. In 
all events, the people of your class will reap 
no good from it. For the evils which ex- 
isted, affected none but those far above 
them. Zhey had no complaints, and they can 
reap no good from any thing which unsettles 
the public concerns of their country. 

In France, observe ye, the whole coun- 
try was of one mind. With us the 
case is very different. If there be some 
amongst us who seek for great change, cer- 
tainly far the greater number are more de- 
sirous of upholding our present institutions, 
and are in truth well able to uphold them 
against all opposers; although not unwill- 
ing perhaps to amend some things which 
may seem to need it. 

In Flanders (or the Netherlands) there 
have been most wicked and furious out- 
rages. In that country, there were per- 
haps some public zxconveniences which 
needed amendment; but there were zo real 
grievances whatever. Under the guidance 
of bad men, full of bad designs, some of 
the people have risen against their Govern- 
ment, without forethought, and without 
any other purpose, than mischief. They 
have indeed done the most cruel and abomi- 
nable mischief; from which their country, 
for many generations, will not recover. 
The end of these things will most certainly 
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be, that after all their furious acts, blood- 
shed, and robbery, the people will return 
again to the rule of their former masters; 
or will put themselves under others; who 
neither can defend them, nor know how to 
guide them, or to do good to them. The 
whole affair has been as full of folly and 
bad counsel, as of wickedness, and public 
and private injury. 

Let us now return to our own concerns. 

The whole country around our homes, 
my friends, has been disturbed by your 
violent and unlawful proceedings. Every 
peaceable family has been alarmed. The 
value of every acre of land has been 
lowered ; and it will be long indeed before 
it will be possible to find purchasers for 
any property in this neighborhood. Im- 
provements will be stopped: and all trades 
and all kinds of work will be greatly and 
long lessened. Many of the men of inde- 
pendent property will leave us. For who 
will like to live exposed to having his 
family, and the peace of his days and nights 
disturbed by such violent proceedings ? 

For myself, I have reason to thank you, 
and I do heartily thank you, for your beha- 
viour to me and mine. But it is very 
alarming toa quiet family, to be surrounded 
by such disturbances, although they may 
not come quite home to the door. The com- 
fort of my large family is too precious to 
me, to allow of my exposing them to so 
much alarm, as we have lately lived in, 
and still do live in. I do not say that I 
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have determined to remove. But I cer- 
tainly am thinking of it. 

You may fancy, that the loss of the ger- 
tlemen may be no loss to you. But you are 
greatly mistaken in this also. They bring 
to the country, and spend among you, much 
more money, than the whole produce of 
the country itself will yield. If the whole 
land were divided among you, it could not 
alone maintain you; without the aid of 
their money, brought from other sources. 
I do assure you, that of the money which I 
spend among you, not one tenth part comes 
from this country. All the rest is brought 
from other sources, and other countries. Il 
pretend not to move in the rank of the gen- 
tlemen of the country. But if the case be 
so with me, how much stronger must it be 
with those who are above me? 

Your proceedings have lowered the pro- 
perty and the prosperity of every man around 
you; and you will assuredly find that you 
have not increased your own, unless you 
return immediately to peaceful conduct, 
and peaceful thoughts. 

You, my misguided neighbors, are the 
most concerned of all classes, in the peace 
and good order of the country. For your 
own personal experience must show you, 
that you are those, who suffer most in times 
of public calamity or commotion. 

Indeed we are all interested in the happi- 
ness of all. So long as the sun and moon 
endure, there must be rich and poor. We 
are all equal in the sight of God. But on 
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earth there must, and ever will, be in- 
equality. The comfort of the poor is essen- 
tially necessary to the happiness of the rich; 
and the prosperity of the rich is even more 
necessary for that of the poor. By violent 
acts you may render the rich miserable; 
but by such acts you can never make your- 
selves happy. If you pull down the things 
which support those who have more enjoy- 
ments than yourselves, you will but bring 
down the ruins upon your own heads. 

Separate yourselves therefore, I pray you, 
Jrom acts and designs of mischief. Do not 
suffer yourselves to be led by those whom 
you know to be bad men, or to be prompt- 
ing you to bad acts. How can you believe, 
that they whom you know to be bad men 
in their personal conduct in life, can be the 
men to lead you to any thing good? “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 

On the contrary, put confidence in those 
advisers, whom your own knowledge tells 
you to respect, as men of virtue and good 
personal conduct. 

Be advised, my worthy neighbors, by 
one who wishes for nothing but your good. 
Do not give reason to those, who respect 
you, and ever stand forward to praise your 
good qualities, and maintain your just cause ; 
—do not give reason to your best friends, 
to blush for you, and to abandon your 
cause, by acts and designs which no man 
can approve or defend, and which can only 
bring evil to your country, and to yourselves 
above all others. 
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You have not disgraced yourselves by 
any acts of burning; and I rejoice to bear 
my testimony to your good sense and good 
principles in that respect. I need not 
explain to you the very great folly and 
wickedness of such acts of destruction; 
which would only serve to increase the 
poverty of the farmers, and to disable them 
still more from giving employment and 
good wages to yourselves, and also to raise 
the price of that food, which you and all of 
us desire to eat. 


I am, my good Friends, 
Your neighbor and sincere well wisher, 
* * * * 


Hawkhurst, 12th Nov. 1830. 
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LABOURERS. 
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Tue following plain and simple Observations 
are addressed to you, on a subject which deeply 
concerns you all ; in which your interest is as much 
at stake as that of the Farmer and Landlord. 

You appear to have contracted a great dislike to 
the use of what are termed Machines, and chiefly 
to the use of Thrashing Machines. You have never 
well considered the Reason of your dislike. You 
merely state, that Machines are hurtful to the 
Labourers —that they prevent the Pcor being 
employed. Upon these grounds, you proceed to 
destroy them. 

The word Machine seems to convey to your 
minds, some contrivance necessarily attended with 
mischief to the Poor; whereas, in truth, the word 
Machine means the same as Tool or Instrument, 
on all occasions has the same signification. A 
Thrashing Machine is a tool or instrument with 
which we thrash; so is a Fail, only that it is a far 
less useful Machine. 

You must remember, that the Almighty has sent 
Man into the world furnished, as far as the make of 
his body is concerned, with less means of providing 
sustenance for himself, than any other animal it 
has pleased Him to ereate. All other animals 
early, indeed soon after their birth, provide for 
themselves; the care of the parent ceases, and 
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each individual amongst them depends on his 
natural powers for support. 


But this bodily weakness of Man is amply and 
fully made up to him, and the defect supplied by 
the reason, intelligence and invention, which God 
has bestowed upon him. 

Man, when thrown into the world in this state 
of weakness, begins, as soon as he feels his wants 
and the necessity of finding food, to look about 
for tools, instruments or machines, to assist him 
in cultivating the soil, the common mother of all 
his comforts. He first invents the most simple 
tools; the hoe, the spade, the rake, the axe, the 
flail, the last of which is a machine which re- 
quires much experience to use with effect; but 
before he can obtain these machines or tools in 
the perfection in which we now use them, he 
must have discovered iron, the art of melting it, 
of casting it, and, when so cast, reducing it again 
into hard, soft, or brittle metal, according to the 
uses for which he destines it. 

As men by experience and practice extend their 
knowledge further, they contrive other machines, 
instruments or tools; they make the wheel, the 
cart, the plough—all of which are intended and 
used to ease his toil and abridge his labour. If 
these instruments did not produce this effect, men 
would reject them as useless and unprofitable. 

Further experience and practice lead to further 
contrivances, but they are always made with the 
same object in view, that of decreasing our bodily 
toil and increasing our comforts. Men have in- 
vented the complicated machinery of Mills, Thrash- 
ing Machines, and Steam Engines; and these are 
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used because they tend to increase not only the 

comforts of him who uses them, but of him who 
purchases the articles and necessaries of life which 
these Machines prepare for market, and conse- 
quently for the whole community. Whatever 
tool, instrument, or machine lessens the quantity 
of labour required to prepare any commodity or 
article, renders it cheaper in the market, and more 
within the reach of every person who desires to 
buy it; and, of course, as Labourers are buyers, 
they profit by the cheapness. This is proved by 
the following plain and simple reasoning. 

The price which must be paid for anv article 
which is bought, is always equal at least to the 
cost or price of the labour bestowed upon it. The 
Labourer must be paid for his work, and this 
payment to him makes a part of the price asked 
for the article to be sold. An article which re- 
quires the labour of two men to make it, must 
cost twice as much as one which requires the 
labour of a single man only—but if a person, by 
the invention of some Machine, Tool, or Instru- 
ment, can make, with the assistance of such 
Machine, an article, which before the invention 
took the labour of two men, he can afford to sell 
it for the price of the labour of one man, and 
a part of the price the Machine so invented cost 
him; and as these tools often last a long time, 
a small portion of that price is sufficient. Now 
these plain truths apply equally to the most simple 
and the most complicated Machines or Tools. 

Take the example of a Carpenter: By the as- 
sistance of his saw, his axe, his planes, his chisels, 
of the best sort and construction, he will do as 
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much work as two men can do with worse tools, 
and ten times as much as ten men could without 
any machine or tools whatever. When Peter the 
Great was endeavouring to civilize his Russian 
subjects, he found that they had no other way of 
splitting their trees into deals, except by the axe, 
which wasted their labour and their timber, and 
made very clumsy planks. He introduced the 
Saw, by laying a tax upon deals cut with the axe, 
and though the first year brought a large revenue 
from the impost, the next year it fetched little or 
nothing, all men using the saw, which they found 
an immense saving of both work and wood; and 
the poor Russians, though very uncivilized and 
ignorant, had the sense to see that all the people 
gained by the change, because all got their deals 
cheaper and better; therefore they never dreamt 
of complaining that the Saw threw hands out of 
employment. Now, suppose a Labourer should 
go to a carpenter working with machines or tools 
of the best construction, and say to him, ‘ These 
‘¢ Tools prevent the Labourer being employed, and 
‘* you shall use worse tools, and take another hand 
“‘ to help you;”” would not the Carpenter answer 
to the Labourer, ‘‘ You are a madman! I can sell 
‘“* you the articles you want cheaper, and I make 
*‘ them cheaper than if they required two men to 
‘‘ make them. It is not the interest of you or of 
“‘ any individual to destroy my tools ; and if you 
*‘ attempt it, and I can resist your attempt by 
“¢ force, I will do it; if I cannot, and am obliged 
* to yield to your lawless and cruel endeavour to 
«‘ injure me and yourself, I will seek my remedy 
*€ against you at the hands of justice.”’ 
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Now remember, Labourers, there is no dif- 
ference between the case of the Labourer who 
breaks the Thrashing Machine of the Farmer, 
and that of the Labourer who destroys the tools 
or machines of the carpenter. The injustice is 
equal in both cases, although the consequences 
are more striking in the case of the Farmer, from 
the greater value of machines destroyed, and the 
greater injury sustained by the numerous indi- 
viduals who depend upon the Farmer for a supply 
of Corn. When the Farmer has cut his corn and 
housed it, the grain must be separated from the 
chaff and straw; you would not, surely, desire to 
rub it out with your hands, though certainly that 
would take more Labourers. Some Machine or 
Instrument must be used to thrash it out. Why 
should not the Farmer be permitted to use the 
instrument which will do this work most readily 
and effectually—which will do it at the least cost, 
and enable him to send the corn to market, to be 
sold at the lowest price? 

Your clothes, your stockings, your shirts, are 
all made by Machines, far more curiously con- 
trived than the Thrashing Machine. The calico 
which makes your shirts, is woven by a Machine, 
attended only by a girl; but in consequence of the 
little labour required to manage it, the shirt which 
formerly cost seven shillings, now costs only eigh- 
teen pence. 

It is undoubtedly true, that all Machinery which 
spares human labour, unavoidably, on its first in- 
vention and on beginning of its work, throws some 
persons out of the employment in which they had 
been engaged, and they must seek their means of 
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support in some other way; this is the necessary 
consequence of the introduction into use of the 
most simple instrument, and of all improvements in 
art. But on the whole, the Public, and every indi- 
vidual in it, are in the end infinitely the gainers. 
In following the course you are now pursuing, you 
are driving men back to their savage state, when 
they lived upon acorns and roots, and had no 
machines nor tools at all, a great demand for labour, 
and very little to eat. 

The Object of this Address is to point out to you, 
that the breaking of Machinery will not remedy 
the Evils of which you complain. You will soon 
deeply repent of your projects and your acts. 
You will find that Corn will rise in price, in pro- 
portion to the increase of labour bestowed in 
bringing it to market. 

The Outrages you have committed are equally 
disgraceful and injurious to yourselves, and must, 
in combination with the still more horrible crime 
of burning—spread Famine and Desolation through 
the land. Your sufferings cannot be relieved by 
such acts; you will heap on your own heads, on 
your children, your families, and the rest of your 
fellow creatures, evils which when they arrive will 
terrify the stoutest hearts, and fill with repentance 
and remorse the boldest of your leaders. 

It is true that the number of Labourers exceed 
the means which can be found for their employ- 
ment; and in this excess lies the real cause of the 
present distress amongst you. It has been brought 
on by a train of circumstances, for which the pre- 
sent Generation are not answerable. But the re- 
medy will not be found in employing two men to 
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do that which can be done, and better done, by one. 
The best relief will be found in the fervent and 
anxious desire, which is now felt by Landlords and 
their Tenants, to make every sacrifice in their power 
to support and comfort those, for whom constant 
employ cannot be obtained, and to pay those who 
are fully employed, a sum amply sufficient to pur- 
chase the necessaries and comforts of life. An in- 
crease of trade, commerce, manufactures as the 
Country prospers, will cause an increase in the 
growth of corn, to supply the food of those who 
labour in manufactories ; fresh mouths to feed will 
require more food for their use, and take up the 
Labourers who are now unemployed in the fields. 

One other remark shall close these Observations; 
and it is addressed to the whole Community as well 
as the Labourers, but it interests the Labourers 
most of all. The use of Thrashing Machines saves 
exactly ONE-TENTH part of the Grain. One-tenth 
part is five weeks’ consumption of the Kingdom, 
and makes all the difference between a good and a 
bad harvest—between a dear and a cheap year. 
WHOEVER BREAKS THESE MACHINES, THEREFORE, 
DOES ‘AS MUCH HARM TO THE COUNTRY AS IF HE 
MADE A DEARTH IN IT. 


A few years ago, when there was a full demand for labour, 
'lhrashing was considered as the most irksome kind of labour. It 
may now be said in defence, even of the much abused Thrashing- 
Machines, that the farmer can employ the whole number of his 
labourers under shelter on wet days; whereas when he thrashes 
by the Flail, two or three men are constantly at work under shelter 
even in dry weather, and there is no room to admit more, no 
comfortable work for the whole number in bad weather, 
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Who the Rector, or where the Parish— 
are matters of no importance to the public. If 
his Address tends in the slightest degree to open 
the eyes of the deluded, to the evil designs 
of the ill disposed, the writer’s object ts abun- 
dantly answered. 


ADDRESS. 


TIME slips away so fast and silently with all of us; 
one day is so like another ; new things become old ; 
every thing, like the grassof the field, grows so gradually ; 
that we live on, and hardly perceive, how we ourselves, 
and all around us, change from day today. The dial 
marks the hour, the Sunday marks the week, change of 
season marks the fading year; but for these signs, we 
should scarcely trace our progress in the journey of life ; 
careless, indifferent, and thoughtless, as to the why and 
wherefore of our earthly pilgrimage. Some resting place 
then, whereon we may pause, and look back upon the 
past, cannot but be useful and important. From thence 
we may see, plainly enough, the changes of departed days; 
and, in comparing what is, with what has been, we may 
be led to many thoughts, to many reflections, for which 
we may be the better in the hours we have yet to live. 

Twenty-five years have passed, since, as Minister of 
this Parish, I first came to reside amongst you. A quar- 
ter of a century—a large portion of even the longest 
life ; and many and great are the changes which have 
taken place in it. 
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In the state of the times— 

Europe was then involved in war, Nations stood in 
arms, in defence of their rights and liberties, against an 
ambitious conqueror, who would deprive them of both. 
But while, on foreign lands, dreadful scenes of bloodshed 
and strife took place, rumours of invasion alone reached 
us. Throughout the United Kingdom, Englishmen 
joined hand and heart in self-defence, and the danger 
passed away. Wellington fought at Waterloo, and 
gained a victory, never to be forgotten. Bonaparte 
became our prisoner; and, aftera war of many years, 
the world was at rest ; our heaviest taxes were reduced, 
our anxieties were over, our soldiers returned to their 
homes, and their arms were laid aside. 

But with returning peace, came not all its blessings ; 
for war, though a fruitful source of misery to multitudes, 
is yet a welcome season to others. A change from war 
to peace, is, and ever must be, a change in the balance 
of loss and gain, to numberless classes of the community. 
Extensive and constant orders for the clothing of troops, 
demand for arms of every sort, supplies of all kinds of 
provisions for immense fleets and crowded garrisons, 
excited a spirit of activity and industry in every de- 
partment of our manufactures, and almost every article 
of consumption and produce. Workmen were wanting 
to complete the orders of the manufacturing districts, 
and, in many parts of the country, labourers could scarcely 
be found for the tillage of the land. The consequences 
naturally were, that wages were high, money plentiful, 
work abundant, and, of course, all things rose in price. 
But now came as natural a change, and those who had 
been the greatest gainers by the high prices of war, were 
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the first and loudest to complain of the effects of peace. 
There was less demand for the produce of our manufac- 
tures, or our farms ; and, consequently, many were thrown 
out of employment, or obliged to work on lower terms. 
What then happened, you can most of you recollect. 
Distress arose on every side, and, amongst other difficul- 
ties, perhaps the greatest was, that of not knowing how 
to cure one evil without creating another. Difficulties 
so great, that the wisest heads were often at a loss how 
to remedy and meet them. Difficulties of such a nature, 
that none but experienced persons, who had a knowledge 
of the real state of affairs, and were acquainted with our 
mercantile arrangements and dealings with foreign coun- 
tries, could be competent to enquire into them. Diffi- 
culties, each calling for the soundest judgment, the 
most mature deliberation, and the nicest skill in calcu- 
lations, to settle and regulate. And yet, who thrust 
themselves forward to decide these intricate and impor- 
tant questions ? Not the prudent, not the experienced— 
but the hot-headed and the ignorant ; and, as is ever 
the case when distress or difficulty exists, evil-minded 
and wicked people were on the alert to scatter discord 
and disorder with lying lips and deceitful hearts. Many 
of you can well remember the time, when near and 
round about us, the disaffected assembled, and wandered 
from place to place, in search of plunder, or for the 
destruction of property. 
It is gratifying for me to remind you, that our parish 
was never disgraced by the presence of these lawless 
rioters, neither was a single individual of ever 
suspected of countenancing or joining them. On the 
contrary, you associated for the purpose of opposing their 
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progress ; and, on more than one occasion, this know. 
ledge of our union kept them beyond our boundaries. 
Those days of outrage passed away ; but, prone to evil, 
and corrupt as is the heart of man, fresh mischief soon 
arose in its place, and, of late, in some parts of the 
country, a wild and dangerous spirit has again suddenly 
shewn itself. Our present complaints spring out of the 
very causes, which have raised England to her high sta- 
tion amongst rival nations. Our commerce has in- 
creased to be far greater than that of any other people 
in the world ; and why ?—because we are able to manu- 
facture better and cheaper articles than any other people 
inthe world. And why so? Because our skill and 
ingenuity has enabled us to erect machinery, by which 
alone our articles can be made so cheap and so excellent. 
But even this great and valuable benefit derived from 
superior machinery, like peace after war, has its tem- 
porary and particular evils. 

Power-looms, thrashing-machines, machines of any kind, 
perform the labour done by men, and so throw men out of 
employ. Thatafew must be injured by these, or other in- 
ventions, whatever they are, isclear. I grant it; and deeply 
lament that a single individual should be deprived of a 
sixpence that he could gain before ; but when I con- 
sider, that the advantage to the public and the country 
at large, is not only immediate, but that it is also perma- 
nent, that it lasts for ever; can I wish, or ought I to wish, 
as a true lover of my country, that a beneficial inven- 
tion be opposed or checked ? And, when I say that 
machinery must be beneficial to a great and free 
country like ours, I do not speak at random, or from 
my own view of the case. I may be ignorant, I may be 
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deceived, but wiser heads than mine or yours, in addition 
to the experience of years, have borne testimony to so 
obvious a truth. 

I will give an instance or two, to shew the folly, or 
rather the wickedness, and want of true English spirit, 
of those who busy themselves in breaking machinery and 
destroying property, which they have no more right to 
touch, than you or I have to enter into a poor man’s 
cottage, and burn his little stock of furniture, or rob him 
of his industrious earnings. 

There was a time, before printing was invented, when 
all books were written with pen and ink, and those who 
wrote them, had plenty of work and high wages. What 
happened, when printing was discovered, and printing 
presses used ? Why, that these writers were thrown out 
of employ ; and they complained, just as the rioters 
now do, in some parts of England, and, like them, wanted 
to burn and destroy every printing press. Had they 
succeeded, what would have been the consequence? 
That the world would have remained in darkness and 
ignorance, from want of books. None could have 
afforded to buy them. For example, instead of the 
beautifully printed, compact, and portable Bibles, which 
you now can purchase for a few shillings, a large and 
heavy, and often badly written, copy of the Scriptures 
would have cost not much less than fifty pounds ; and of 
course, instead of every man who wishes it, having one 
of his own, there would not have been, I will venture 
to say, a single Bible in the whole parish, to this day. 
Again, take a plough, or a harrow, a wind-mill, or a 
water-mill, for these are, every one of them, machines by 
which the labour of man is set aside. Suppose all the 
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agricultural labourers in a county were to rise, and, after 
breaking the ploughs and harrows, and burning the 
mills, insist upon the farmers employing only labourers 
to dig the ground, and rake in the seed, and that the 
corn should be ground, as it was seven or eight hundred 
years ago, by the uncivilised inhabitants of this island, 
when the grain was pounded down into a coarse bad 
flour, by bruising it between two stones. Do you think, 
can any body possessed of common sense think, that the 
poor would be really and ultimately the better for this ? 
Certainly a greater number of hands might, for a time, be 
employed in digging, raking, and grinding; but, asa 
set-off for this advantage to a few, think, for amoment, 
of the quantity of land, which must, to a certainty, be 
thrown out of cultivation, because farmers had not capi- 
tal enough to pay for this more tedious, and far more 
expensive, mode of tillage. Think, too, of the increase 
of poor rates, which would sooner or later weigh them 
down ; and think again of the increase in the value of 
corn, besides the uncertainty of supply, from want of the 
more expeditious and perfect work of mills, to grind it 
in a proper manner. ‘The poor man, instead of paying 
threepence or sixpence for his loaf, would soon find, to 
his mortification, that double that sum would not give 
him a single meal of bread. What has been said of 
printing presses, and ploughs, and harrows, and mills, 
may, with equal reason and truth, be applied to every 
other branch of machinery ; for a printing press and a 
cotton mill are equally inventions, by which the public 
gain by the abridgement of human labour. 

Ploughs and harrows enable a farmer to lay out his 
money in tilling more acres than he could venture upon, 
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if he were compelled to employ men in the drudgery of 
delving the clods, and raking in the furrows; and 
threshing machines enable him to bring his corn to 
market at an easier expense, and far more conveniently 
and readily, than by the common slow mode ; an object 
of no small importance in those parts of England, where 
corn is grown in greater abundance than with us; besides 
enabling him, if he has only a certain quantity of money 
at command, to employ those labourers in performing 
other work, which must have been left undone, had he 
employed them all the day long, threshing in his barn. 
It happened very lately in a town of one of the disturbed 
districts, that, in consequence of rioters having destroyed 
the threshing machines in the neighbourhood, there was 
a loud out-cry, on the next market-day, for corn, and a 
riot was actually apprehended, owing to the very mischief 
occasioned by another set of disorderly people. 

Again, look at a colliery—see the quantity of cranes, 
and wheels, steam engines, railways, and waggons, at 
work. Now, suppose that the colliers were to take it into 
their heads, because most of them had large families for 
whom the coal pits did not provide sufficient work, to 
insist upon breaking all these various helps by which the 
labour of man was lessened, and say, as a reason for so 
doing, that, were it not for these cranes, and wheels, 
and steam engines, and railways, &c. ten times their 
number, with all their children into the bargain, could 
find employment in drawing, and leading, and loading 
coals? Certainly they would say what was true—ten, or 
perhaps twenty times the number would be employed, if 
the same quantity of coal could be sold at the same 
price. But, would that be the case? Most certainly 
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not. What, by shortening labour, cheapens the article ? 
What, but machinery—what, but the wheels, and cranes, 
and engines, which the workmen objected to, as depriving 
their families of subsistence. The moment, therefore. 
the machinery was destroyed, and the additional ten or 
twenty fold number of colliers set to work, coals would 
be raised to ten or twenty times the old price ; and for 
the sake of satisfying the colliers, thousands and tens of 
thousands of poor people would be condemned to sit 
shivering through the winter, without a fire to warm 
them. Any thing, in short, that tends to raise the 
price of an article of consumption, whether by break- 
ing machinery, or by combining for higher wages 
than can be fairly afforded by the masters, has the 
same effect. A case in point was mentioned to me, 
a few days ago—In a large manufacturing town, 
containing, exclusive of the richer population of manu- 
facturers and tradesmen, at least 10,000 persons, who 
were working hard for their daily bread, the price of 
coals was, in a single week, raised to an average increase 
of several thousand pounds a year on the annual consump- 
tion, because the colliers of a neighbouring colliery, though 
in full employ at fair wages, struck work and insisted upon 
an advance, which the masters were unable to give, 
without raising the price of their coals to the public. 
And as this occurs just at the beginning of winter, who, 
I will ask, but the poor hard working people of that 
town are likely to be the greatest sufferers? And who, 
therefore, but these colliers, or those who inadvertently 
act like them, may be, in reality, so justly called the poor 
man’s enemy, though perhaps not aware of the extent of 
the mischief they are causing ? 
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Some thoughtless, rather let me say some designing 
people, who have their own private ends to serve, will 
perhaps tell you, that, in this case, the masters who owned 
the pits should lower their gains. This is very plausible, 
and if there was but one coal seller in the place, might 
bear a shadow of reason; but remember that in a free 
country like England, where there are many sellers, 
there must be, and will be, competition ; and therefore 
none can, for any length of time, carry on any trade or 
dealing at high and unfair prices, unless he can 
command the market. Competition reduces all things 
to a just scale ; whatever be the trade or calling, 
each tradesman or dealer naturally undersells another 
to get custom, till the article, whatever it be, falls 
to that level, below which there can be little or no 
profit. In every case, therefore, whether by work- 
men asking unreasonable wages, or insisting upon 
doing away with machinery, by which prices are inevitably 
raised, the many, of which the public is composed, must 
lose, in order that a few interested people may gain ; 
and, as the poor compose the greater part of what is called 
the public, they must in the end be the greatest 
sufferers ;—for though the rich may afford for a time to 
give more than an article be fairly worth, the poor can- 
not. They must either pay dearly, or do without. 

We have seen what would happen in the case of an in- 
creased price of coals, if machinery was prohibited ; and 
the same may be said of manufactured goods of every des- 
cription. Fine woollen cloth, for example, may now be 
had for about £1. 5s. Od. per yard, which, if bought 
at the present value of money, would have cost our 


“ncestors, in times when there were neither mills nor 
Cc 
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machinery, the enormous sum of £3. 6s. 6d. a yard.— 
Gingham, again, may now be had for 9d. per yard. 
Destroy machinery, and let the weavers fix their own 
wages, and gowns and calicoes might be half-a-crown a 
yard. How would your wives and families like that ? 
One word more,—you have all heard of Sir Richard 
Arkwright, who, when he first invented the spinning 
jennies, one of the most valuable discoveries of modern 
days, was assailed on all sides by those who accused him 
of depriving the working poor of employment. But 
mark the result—within 25 years after their invention, 
not less than half a million of people were employed in 
the cotton manufactures of Lancashire, Cheshire, Derby, 
Nottingham, and Leicester, all getting plenty cf money, 
and rearing families in comfort; where, before this 
invention, the population was comparatively insignificant. 
This fact alone speaks volumes to those who wish to 
learn the real truth, and are willing to be satisfied with 
a reasonable proof. 

But there is another argument in many people’s 
mouths, which they think a far better answer to all this— 
Do away with taxes, and tithes, and make landlords 
lower their rents. This sounds well at first—it is a 
sweeping remedy. ‘Tithes, I admit, have their objec- 
tions, and high rents may be very injurious ; but, before 
this cry is raised, let us first be quite sure that it is always 
founded in truth. I say this, because I suspect, that, 
in nine cases out of ten, landowners, of necessity, whether 
they like it or not, have lowered their rents—and for 
this plain reason, that when corn was selling at 20s. a 
bushel, instead of 10s. their acres were worth more than 
they are now; and I never met with a man, high or 
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low, who did not think he had a fair right to let his 
land, or his house, or his cart, or his horse, for as much 
as tenants or hirers were ready to give for them. The 
well-known proverb operates on all— 
‘¢ What’s the value of a thing, 
But just as much as it will bring.” 

Not being much of a landowner myself, I can only 
speak of what I hear ; but I am a tithe-holder, and can 
therefore speak positively to the fact, as far at least as I 
am concerned, and I believe my own case is pretty 
nearly the case of all the clergy in this part of the country, 
My tithes then are as low now, as they have ever been 
in the whole course of the 25 years I have been amongst 
you, having dropt above 40 per cent. below what they 
once were. But this possibly will not satisfy those, 
who call out for the abolition of tithes altogether. I 
am one of those who are of opinion, that tithes are the 
very worst mode of payment for duties done by clergy- 
men ; and most sincerely do I wish that some other way 
of paying them could be devised. But at the same time 
I beg to hint, that if tithes were to be taken from the 
Church, the tenants would not be the entire gainers. 
Can you suppose for an instant, that every man who 
possessed a single acre of ground charged with a tithe 
payment, would be so dull, as not to find out that his 
land was worth a tenth or a twelfth more than it was 
before. Most assuredly he would ; and you, I am as 
sure, would be very much surprised if he did not, as 
soon as he could, let his acre or acres subject to this 
additional value. I suspect too the tenant might possibly 
find that he had not changed for the better, and might 
wish that he was again in the clergyman’s hands ; for I 
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am positive that not one clergyman in a hundred ever 
exacts his amount of tithe to any thiag like the real 
value to which, by the law of the land, he is as justly 
and fairly entitled, as the richest man to the estate he 
inherits, or the poorest to the wages he earns. 

But there is a certain class in the country who go a 
step further and say—‘* What care we for landowners, 
“ tithe-holders, or taxes? away with them all and each; 
<‘ let the taxes be no longer levied. What care we for 
‘‘ government? we want none; andas for the landowners 
‘¢ and titheholders, force them to live upon half, or a 
‘‘ quarter, of their present incomes.” No doubt but 
this would exactly suit those who argue thus ; but softly, 
my friends, let us see whether this would be quite so 
suitable to a set of people who have an equal right to be 
consulted on the question; I mean tradesmen, manu- 
facturers, aye, and the poor themselves. A gentleman 
with £5,000 a year, could certainly live upon £100 a 
year, if the remaining £4,900 were to be taken from him. 
He could certainly walk on foot instead of riding his 
horse or driving his carriage; he would turn off his 
labourers, and dismiss his servants ; he could sit in 
rooms without carpets ; he could wear calico instead of 
Irish linen ; and clothe himself just as warmly with 
coarse drugget, as with superfine Yorkshire cloth ; and 
his wife and daughters might tie their caps with tape 
instead of ribbons, and wear gowns of brown holland 
instead of coloured silks. But would there be no suf- 
ferers, would none be sadly and seriously inconvenienced, 
if every gentleman in England was to reduce his expen- 
diture in this proportion? What, I ask, would become 
of breeders of horses, and coach-makers, if the rich 
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could no longer buy horses, and if their carriages were 
laid aside? What would become of the host of labourers 
and where would all the domestic servants find places ? 
what would become of the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands employed in the carpet manufactures, the linen, 
the woollen, and the silk trades? Belfast for its linen, 
Kidderminster for its carpets, Leeds, Halifax, and half 
Yorkshire for their cloths, Coventry, Macclesfield, and 
Spitalfields for their ribbons and silks, would be in a 
state of uproar and ruin ; and in their downfal I know 
not how many other trades would be as certainly and as 
utterly destroyed. ‘Then, as no taxes were to be levied, 
what would become of those who, on the faith of the 
Bank and Government of England, have placed their 
money in the Funds or Saving Banks—for, remember, 
that they have as just a claim upon government, for the 
interest of their money, as the labourer has upon his 
employer for his daily wages, or as you may have for the 
money you have placed out on mortgage, or lent on any 
other securities. If what I have said ever did or could 
happen, there would be a general bankruptcy—the glory 
of England would be gone for ever, and we should all 
be involved in one universal and dreadful scene of ruin 
and desolation. 

That there are men of desperate character about the 
country who wish this to happen, I fully believe, and 
that half the mobs now rioting and destroying in the 
southern counties, are headed and led by persons of this 
description, is known to be a fact. Leaders have been 
discovered amongst them, in the receipt of high wages, 
great part of which they spent at the beer shops, using 
their influence in exciting discontent, and fanning it into 
a blaze. 
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These people would overturn things as they are, hoping 
in the general scramble to possess themselves of the 
property of others, to which they have no more right, than 
the robber has to the traveller’s purse. That there is 
much and severe distress, is a truth too well known, and 
most bitterly to be deplored, but the cause, I fear, depends 
on circumstances which no human means can entirely 
remedy. It is a wide and difficult field to enter upon ; 
for instance, some parts of the country may be over 
peopled,—there may be more hands than employment. 
I fear this is too true, and we know that a ‘* nation may be 
multiplied without increasing its joy.” But to accuse 
the rich as being either the direct or indirect cause, is as 
malicious and wicked, as it is grossly false. England may 
boldly appeal to the world, and defy any nation on earth, 
to shew such a body of rich and charitable persons, who 
have done, and are ever ready to do, so much for their 
poorer neighbours, when every town teems with Institu- 
tions supported by the wealthy, and every village and 
hamlet can point to some benevolent establishment 
upheld by the landowners or tithe-holders ; all who run 
may read, in those monuments of the fellowship and 
communion existing between the rich and the poor, that 
he who would sever the link which unites them is a 
* liar against the truth.” 

Bearing all this in mind, I need say no more; you 
will be able, as honest and plain men, to judge for your- 
selves of the motives and conduct of those, who would 
disturb the peace of the country. At all events, should 
this bad spirit ever again appear in our neighbourhood ; 
should the idle and profligate and dissaffected assem- 
ble in mobs to pillage the industrious and the peace- 
able; fear them not. Possessing neither British feelings, 
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nor British hearts, they may hope to intimidate by 
numbers ; but I rely on your spirit, and the good 
disposition you have hitherto shewn, for united and 
vigorous resistance. As you did formerly, so again 
enrol yourselves, when called upon to act for mutual 
self defence. Honest and loyal men have nothing to 
apprehend from the threats of lawless marauders. The 
laws protect your property and your lives. Remember, 
moreover, while you are contending in a just cause, 
they are fighting with halters about their necks. * 

With an old fable I will conclude this part of my 
address. ‘The moral and meaning you will draw for 
yourselves. 

A herd of swine, prowling about on an autumnal 
day, assembled under a fine oak, whose branches were 
loaded with acorns ; not satisfied with the share scattered 
on the green sward, eager to secure the whole, they 
burrowed beneath the root till the tree fell, and tramp- 
ling amidst the broken boughs with brutal greediness, 
devoured the fruit, heeding not that it was the last 
produce they could ever hope to derive from a tree, 
under whose shade the flocks of the forest had fed, and 
the shepherds who guarded them had reposed from 
generation to generation. 


* It cannot be too generally known that should any life be lost in legally 
resisting the attacks of rioters, not only the actual perpetrator but all con- 
nected with him are liable to be tried for Murder. It may not be out of 
place here also to mention that an Act of Parliament, passed in the late 
King’s reign, declares the malicious burnings of any place of worship, 
house, or outbuildings, cr any buildings used for carrying on any trade or 
manufacture, to be Felony, and the punishment DEATH! The same 
statute also enacts that persons who in riotous assembly shall demolish any 
of the above-mentioned erections, or destroy muchinery, shallbe guilty of 
felony and suffer the punishment of DEATH! The setting fire to corn, grain, 
pulse, straw, hay, or wood, is also declared to be felony, the punishment 
DEATH ! 
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What changes have taken place amongst ourselves ? 

I know not a better way of ascertaining this, than by 
referring as above to matters of fact. On looking then 
to my books, I find, that in 1806, the communicants at 
the Sacrament seldom, if ever, exceeded 30 or 40 in 
number. Our means of education were confined to a 
few scholars, irregularly and badly taught in small 
incommodious rooms. No Sunday Schools were then in 
existence, and many were the dwellings without a 
Bible. 

A great change in all these points has taken place.— 
At present, our Sacraments are rarely frequented by less 
than 100 communicants, and nearly 200 are in the 
habit of attending in the course of the year. Of Schools 
we have four or five, two of which are large and spacious, 
in which above 250 children receive daily instruction, 
which is rather more than a sixth of our whole popula- 
tion. A Sunday School was established in 1807, in 
which, though at first attended by not above 60 scholars, 
the average number is nowincreased to about 200. With 
respect to the Scriptures, I am not aware that there is a 
single house without one or more Bibles or Prayer Books, 
given, or sold at low prices. There is, besides, a col- 
lection of Books, forming a Parochial Library, for the 
use of all who make application. The two above 
mentioned School-rooms were erected at the sole expense 
of resident individuals, and it may be further observed, 
that, neither for the support of the Sunday Schools, 
nor in any other cases of parochial charity, has an 
appeal, in any one instance, been made to the parish- 
loners. é 
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Other plans have been from time to time adopted, 
chiefly for the benefit of either the younger or poorer 
classes of the parish ; but some of these, from various 
causes, not having produced the desired effects to the 
hoped-for extent, were more or less given up. One 
however, has so completely proved its utility, that I 
gladly avail myself of this opportunity of repeating the 
notice, and again reminding the respectable, honest, 
and industrious poor, resident in or connected with 
the parish, that, on application at the Rectory, every 
morning, not later than nine o’clock, they may pur- 
chase blankets, shoes, and various articles of clothing, 
at two-thirds of the prime cost. When I first esta- 
blished this repository for the disposal of articles at 
reduced prices, all the poor, without distinction of 
merit or respectability, were equally permitted to become 
purchasers, in the hope of producing some good effect 
on even tlie most careless and irregular ; but when it 
was found by experience, that kindness and attention to 
their wants, in too many instances, made no change 
whatever in their evil habits, I felt it right to confine 
this assistance to those only, who, by their attention to 
religious duties, sobriety, and general steadiness of 
conduct, made it a pleasure for me to administer in 
any degree to their comforts or necessities. It is for 
these alone, and not the disorderly, the drunken, or 
the dishonest, that I feel an inclination to exert myself. 
For these, no exertion can be too great, no attention too 
unremitting ; and I shall ever feel grateful to any 
parishioner, who can suggest to me any further plans, 
by which the situation of the respectable and deserving 
labouring poor can be improved. 
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And some there are within my knowledge, of whom 
it would be impossible to speak too highly; and, in 
proportion to the number of such persons, does the 
labour of a clergyman become a labour of love ; and his 
parish a spot, in which the blessing of God may be 
justly expected to fall. 

Such is the change in the outward state of things, 
during the last twenty-five years; but now a question 
of still greater import naturally occurs. Is there a 
corresponding change in the religious and moral 
character ? In proportion to the seed sown, has the 
harvest been abundant ? ‘Ihe question is indeed serious ; 
and, were | to ask it, would the answer be satisfactory ? 

Let the heart and conscience of each parishioner, to 
whom it is addressed, reply for itself. Be it for me 
only to remind him, that although, in “the knowledge 
of these things, there is happiness if he doeth them ;” 
yet, “2f he knoweth, and doeth not, there ts the 
greater condemnation.” 

My ministerial labours may have been unsuccesssful. 
Where I have hoped for improvement, 1 may have met 
with disappointment. Education may have been be- 
stowed in vain. Books may have been read without 
profit. Generations may have heard with the ear, but 
the heart may have remained untouched ; I may have 
earnestly exhorted the negligent to attend the Church, 
and yet the numbers may be great, who never appear 
within its walls. Others, again, may have attended both 
Church and Sacrament, and yet derived no benefit. 
True ;—such may have been the result—and why ? 
Because the exertions of a minister are but the seeds— 
whatever may have been the labour bestowed—however 
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anxious may have been my wish, all [ could hope to 
do, was tosow. It is your parts to free the soil from 
tares and weeds. It was for you to receive it into good 
and fruitful ground, “ trusting to him that giveth the 
increase.” Without your co-operation, my labour is but 
vain. Education, Books, the Church, the Sacrament ; 
all these are but the means, which it remains with you to 
use, or not. If you feel that I have deserved any thing 
at your hands, let it be this—To make the right use of 
the means, that, through me, may have been put into 
your hands. 

There is yet another change, coming more directly 
home to each of us. In the course of five and twenty 
years, children have grown into men, young men have 
grown old, old men have passed on to their eternal home. 

My friends, I would again ask the important question, 
Is there an inward change in our state of mind, corres- 
ponding with this outward change of state and age? 
The child is prepared by education to perform the duties 
of manhood ; and the man is ready enough to put away 
childish things. Our strength is gradually withdrawn— 
the eye becomes dim, the ear dull, the world recedes 
from our grasp. Are our hearts also gradually letting 
go their hold of ‘the things which are behind, and 
pressing on to those which are before?” Are we better 
prepared, than we were five and twenty years ago, for 
that eternal kingdom of Gop, to which we are all so 
much the nearer ? 

Twenty-five years have passed, yet I can recal the 
day, and the hour, when I was welcomed as your Minister 
by many respected friends, who had known me from my 
childhood. Over most of these, I have watched in the 
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hours of sickness, and over their remains have performed 
the last and most solemn duties.—May I so continue to 
live amongst you, that when, at the time appointed, I 
am summoned to my own final account, you, who have 
been my companions in life, may bear testimony, that I 
have not been altogether an idle labourer in the vineyard. 
That I have been wanting in many things, I know to be 
too true : that I have not succeeded in all my under- 
takings to your satisfaction, or my own, must also be 
admitted ; but there is one point on which I look back 
through the years that are passed, with unmingled satis- 
faction, namely, to the harmony which has subsisted 
between us, and the continued bond of attachment by 
which we have hitherto been united. With scarcely an 
exception, as members of the same church, we have been 
spared those bickerings and heartburnings of schism, 
which have too often disturbed the unity of Christian 
fellowship. In my dealings with the very few amongst 
us, who depart from our national creed, it has always 
been my endeavour, (without relaxing from my own 
opinions,) to conciliate ; convinced by reason, religion, 
and experience, that Christian forbearance and Christian 
charity, are the only allowable and serviceable weapons 
in Christian warfare. 

Lastly, be assured, that, whatever may have been my 
disappointments, whatever my want of success—one 
object has, and ever will, I trust, to the closing hour of 
my life, be foremost and uppermost in my thoughts,—that 


object is the temporal and eternal welfare of the 
parish of ———— 
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AN ADDRESS, 
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1 AM about to address you, my friends, on a 
subject which requires your best attention,and 
is of great importance to us all. The state of 
our country, the state of old England, is a 
subject always interesting to us, but at the 
present moment especially, and, I am sorry 
to say, painfully so. Iam sorry to say the 
present state of our country is any thing but 
a comfortable one. It used to be our boast 
and our blessing, that every one in this free 
land could go where he pleased, and act as 
he pleased, without fear of danger or inter- 
ruption. Every one in this free land could 
lie down at night and rise in the morning 
secure both of his life and his property. But 
now matters seem for a moment to be very 
much changed: every day brings us some 
fresh account of property destroyed, and 
of lives threatened; the soldiers are called 
out to protect us, and almost every se- 
awe 
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cond man, who can be trusted, is sworn 
to act as a constable for the preservation 
of the King’s peace, and the general safety 
of us all. : 

That this is a very unusual and very un- 
comfortable state of things, no one, I suppose, 
will pretend to doubt or deny: that it behoves 
each and every good Englishman to put an 
end to such troubles, as far as in his power 
lies, is equally certain and plain. I hope 
every Englishman loves his country; but I 
am sure every man loves himself, and there- 
fore | am sure every man, with his eyes open, 
will wish to change from a state of disorder 
which is bad enough at present, but which, 
if it proceed much farther, will bring ruin 
upon thousands, and distress and trouble 
upon all. 

The disturbances, of which you have heard 
so much, appear first to have begun in Kent, 
and there and in the neighbouring counties 
the destruction of property has been most 
dreadful. I cannot tell you how many thou- 
sands of pounds worth, | believe I might say 
hundreds of thousands of pounds worth of corn 
has been most cruelly and maliciously de- 
stroyed. It is impossible to find words strong 
enough to express the wickedness of such an 
act. No person is or can be so blind as not 
to perceive, that, whatever his distress or the 
distress of the country may be, the destruc- 
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tion of the corn is a sure way to increase that 
distress. It can answer no good purpose 
whatever, and is therefore a cruel, wanton, 
diabolical act of mischief. Bread is rightly 
called the staff of life; it is the staff of life 
to the rich and poor; and he who wantonly 
takes away and destroys that staff is guilty, 
I do not say of one murder, but of whole- 
sale murder. We are taught from our earliest 
childhood, and most properly taught, that to 
waste a piece of bread is a sin: but if it be 
sin to waste a single piece of bread, how 
great, how dreadful is the sin of destroying 
in one moment what might be the support 
of a hundred families! Is this the way to 
help the poor labourer? will this make his 
bread cheaper ? will this make his house-rent 
less? will this make bim and his master better 
friends? O most unheard-of wickedness ! 
O cruelty and ignorance worse than of sa- 
vages! To starve himself and his neighbour 
and his own little ones! and for what pur- 
pose? why absolutely for none: to answer 
no purpose; to do good to no creature on 
earth! I cannot believe that any one I know, 
or ever did know, would be guilty of such 
sin and such folly : if neither religion nor na- 
tural affection—if neither the fear of God nor 
the fear of man—if neither duty to his Maker 
nor duty to his neighbour—yet surely the love 
of his own self would keep a man from de- 
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stroying that food, on which the chief of his 
comfort and his subsistence depends. 

But, besides the loss of corn to the coun- 
try, what has been the consequence of these 
disturbances in the places where they have 
occurred? Why, labour is at a stand ;—the 
farmer is driven from his property, and the 
labourer has no where to go for employment; 
the respectable families are quitting the 
country for the large towns, and all is 
nakedness and desolation. Will this be any 
advantage to the poor countryman ? will it 
add to his comfort to lose those more wealthy 
neighbours, who are able to relieve him in 
sickness, and help him in his difficulties and 
distress? For myself, nothing, I hope and 
believe, would drive me from my post; and 
as long as I can serve any of you, I am 
bound to do it, and, by God’s help, so I 
will: but if such disturbances should happen 
here as in some places have happened, could 
I, with any propriety, keep the rest of my 
family here ? could any ladies remain here in 
comfort ? and if all these should remove to 
the neighbouring town, would not the poor 
man lose many a kind and valuable friend ? 
Then what advantage would the disturbances 
be to the poor man? I think in this view every 
one of you will see he would and must lose 
by them. And his master—will his master 
be more able to assist him when.he has lost 
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half his property ? will his master have more 
money to spare when his corn is destroyed 
which he was about to send to market? If 
ever a man can be said to cut his own throat 
who does not do the very act, surely we may 
say of this corn-destroyer, this burner of ricks, 
Thou art the man. 

But we hear also, that in many places all 
kinds of machinery, but especially thrashing 
machines, have been burnt or broken; and 
some persons, who condemn the destruction 
of corn, appear to think there is not so 
much harm in the burning or breaking of 
machines. From these persons I differ en- 
tirely. In my opinion, the forcible destruc- 
tion of another man’s machine is a wicked, 
cruel act, which no pretence of want can 
justify or excuse. A man’s machine is his 
property; and what right can I or any person 
have to destroy another man’s property? 
Because 1 fancy I should be better off if 
such or such a person had not a particular 
machine or engine in his use, am I then to 
write him a letter, and say, Sir, I dont lke 
your engine or your machine, and therefore 
if you do not destroy it, I will come and do 
it myself? What country is this to live in, 
if a man’s property is to be destroyed at the 
whim of every ignorant and selfish person, 
who would bring all men to a level, not by 
raising himself, but by keeping every one else 
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down? It would be quite as wise and quite 
as just to say to some man of great talents 
and education, Sir, I find your head is a 
much better head than mine, for you are 
getting rich by it, while I remain poor; and 
therefore I desire you will use your head- 
piece no more, for if you do, I shall certainly 
come and break it. Is it not the same good 
God who gives to one man strength of body, 
and to another the talent of inventing and 
using machines? and are we to set bounds 
to the exercise of talents which God has 
bestowed upon man? Then why, if one 
man by strength of limb could do as much 
work as two, why not cut off one of his arms, 
lest by doing the work of two he should 
throw some other out of employment? How 
would any poor man who kept a dog or a 
pig be pleased, if I were to say, Your dog or 
your pig is a nuisance, and therefore if you 
do not destroy it, I will? Would you listen to 
such language from me or any one else? No, 
certainly. Then why am I to have my pro- 
perty broken or destroyed, because you or any 
one else fancy it is a nuisance? You say, 
Liberty! Liberty! and I say, Liberty! Li- 
berty! But what liberty is that, when a man 
may not keep his own property, or use his 
own machines, or enrich himself by his own 
inventions ? 


But, perhaps, you have been told that 
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machines are an evil to the poor man—that 
in some way or other they do him harm, 
I do assure you, and I say it with as much 
sincerity as man can speak, that I am per- 
suaded this is altogether a mistake. If I 
thought they were an injury to the poor 
man, though I would not help to destroy 
them, yet T would heartily wish they had 
never been, or could cease to be. But I 
wish no such thing; for I have thought 
much, I have read much, and [I have en- 
quired much, on the subject; and the end of 
all my study is, that machines, instead of 
being an evil, are a blessing to the country— 
to the rich man, and to the poor. I could 
have no reason for saying this, unless [ really 
thought so; for I have no machine of my 
own, nor any share or interest in one. 

It is said, that machines injure the poor 
by throwing persons out of employment; but 
this is a very great mistake. The invention 
of a new iiachitie; though at first it may 
take some labourers from their work, always, 
ina very short time, finds employment for 
many more. I could shew this to you in a 
hundred cases, but one or two I hope will be 
sufficient to convince you, 

Before printing-presses were invented 
all books were written by pens with the 
hand, and many thousand persons gained 
a livelihood by writing these books. But, 

AS 
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directly printing engines were employed, all 
these writers were thrown out of employ- 
ment. They no doubt thought these printing 
machines a great evil, and wished them at 
the bottom of the sea. No doubt they said, 
as some people say now of other machines, 
that they took away work from the poor. 
But what has been to our own knowledge 
the consequence of this invention ? why, 
that where one thousand persons were or 
could be employed in writing books, ten 
thousand at least are employed in printing 
them. Look again at the spinning ma- 
chines: when these were discovered, all the 
spinning wheels in the country were stopped, 
and many an honest dame lost her employ- 
ment: but what followed? why, that hun- 
dreds and thousands more have found work 
in consequence of this invention. Before 
the spinning-frames came in use, it is caleu- 
lated that sixty or seventy thousand persons 
gained a livelihood in the cotton trade 
throughout the country ; but now upwards of 
a million. 

If you could visit the large towns of 
Manchester, Stockport, and Glasgow, you 
would be astonished, you would scarcely 
believe your eyes, when you saw the hun- 
dreds and thousands of persons who there 
work in the factories. Do you suppose 
there were more persons employed in those 
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trades before the machines were invented? 
indeed there were not half or a tenth part so 
many. Have then these machines found 
employment for them? they have indeed. 
But you have no occasion to go so far to 
convince yourselves that what I say is very 
true; you have a proof of it close to your 
own doors. Many of you remember when 
four persons did all the work in the paper- 
factory at Hampton*. This was when the 
paper was made by the hand; and before 
the use of the machine, four or five were 
the greatest number ever employed in that 
factory: but now, and ever since the ma- 
chine has been used, thirty-five persons have 
found constant work there at good wages, 
and sometimes even forty-five are em- 
ployed. Enquire, | pray you, about this 
for yourselves, you will easily discover if I 
have said any thing untrue: but, if you find 
it all very true, | hope you will want no 
further proof, that machines do not take 
away and destroy, but bring and create, 
employment. Can any thing be plainer? 
can any pretence of reasoning from wicked 
men, who have their own bad ends to serve, 
make you believe the contrary ? And pray 
do not forget how many thousand persons 
gain all their living in making these different 


* Hampton is a parish adjoining that in which this 
Address was delivered. 
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machines, who, if machines were done away, 
would be thrown out of work immediately. 
Some of the largest towns in the country are 
almost supported by making machines ; what 
then would be the state of the people there, 
if this trade were destroyed? Would not 
hundreds of thousands be sent forth in search 
of employment? And where do you sup- 
pose so many persons would find work? 
Could we help them to it in our own parish? 
or do you know any neighbouring parish 
where more labourers are required? You 
see therefore in this way how many hands 
are employed by the machines, 

Now I will endeavour to explain to you 
how it comes that machines make and find 
employment, (as we see they do,) instead of 
taking it away, as some people would make 
you believe. We will suppose a man in 
trade employs twelve hand-labourers at ten 
shillings a week, and that, when he has paid 
their wages and sold his goods, he clears by 
his business three pounds a week. Let us 
then suppose that this person invents a 
machine which can do as much work as six 
men, so that he may send away six men, 
and save their wages; and instead of making 
three pounds, he now makes six pounds a 
week. But what does he do with his gain? 
does he lock it up in a chest? does he throw 
it away in the street? No. He extends 
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his business, takes back his six labourers, 
and perhaps two or three more in addition. 
He can afford to do now what he could not 
before. Or if he chooses to live better, be 
can afford more clothes, more shoes, more 
hats than formerly; and as more clothes, 
more shoes, aiid more hats are wanted, more 
persons must be employed to make them. 
So that you see how in one way or the other 
his machine will certainly give more labour, 
In short, any thing which makes one man 
richer, must cause more employment for 
others ; because no man in the present day 
locks his money up, but in some way or 
other puts it out to use; and if money is 
put out to use at all, it must give work to 
more hands, and to more still, according to the 
increase of the money laid out. 

But this is not all the advantage we derive 
from machines; you must consider the 
greater cheapness of the article made by 
them, and how much the comfort of all 
parties is thus increased, but especially the 
comfort of the poor man. 1 observed 
before, that when the printing-presses were 
unknown, all the books then used were 
written by the pen. It is probable, at that 
time, that in all this parish there were not 
tour Bibles; and now, | speak below the 
mark when I say there are four hundred. 
Is not this a change for the better? Then a 
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man who could read was looked upon as a 
wonder; but now, all may learn to read, and 
most of you can do so, ‘To what do you 
owe this blessing? you owe it entirely to 
machines. —A gain, many of you have sheets 
and blankets, and other articles of clothing, 
whose forefathers never dreamt of such com- 
forts, which in their days belonged only to per- 
sons of property. Last winter | sold a cheap 
blanket to a poor person between sixty and 
seventy years of age, who told me she never 
possessed one before in her life. But how 
is it that you can obtain these comforts, 
which your forefathers could not? Why, they 
are cheap. But what has made them cheap ? 
Why, machines. Would you then destroy 
the machines which put it in your power to 
buy so many useful things ?- Why, again, you 
would be cutting your own throats ; you 
would be injuring yourselves far more than 
any one besides. It 1s true that some articles 
made by the machine are less strong, and 
less lasting, than the like articles made b 

the hand; but what advantage would the 
strength of these articles made by the hand 
be to you if you could not purchase them at 
all? and you certainly could not purchase 
them at the price they were formerly. 
Articles which before spinning-frames were 
invented sold at two pounds, now sell at four 
or five shillings ; so that you may now pur- 
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chase with the same money eight times as 
inany goods as formerly. You should re- 
member this when you are told, that articles 
made by the hand last so much longer than 
those made by machines; because, if the 
former last six times as long as the latter, 
still, according to our reckoning, those made 
by machines are cheapest. You should re- 
member also, that inany, very many articles 
are made by machines, which never were or 
could be made by the hand: and, I need 
scarcely say. that all such new articles must 
both add to the comfort of, and find employ- 
ment for, the poor. 

But now, suppose you had it in your 
power to stop the machine in any factory ; 
let us see what would be the consequence. 
In the first place, you would take all the 
profit of that machine, perhaps three guineas 
a week, out of the owner’s pocket. What 
must he dothen? Why, he must either lessen 
his business, which would throw some of his 
own labourers out of work—or he must live 
closer, and buy fewer articles of clothing and 
furniture, which would cause the same mis- 
fortune to some other trades-people—and, 
lastly, be must sell his goods dearer : so that 
in one of three ways the poor man would be 
sure to suffer. Do you suppose that thirty- 
five persons would find employment at the 
paper-miil ifthe machine should be destroyed ? 
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No. You may be assured that ten could not 
be employed there, even if the trade should 
continue. Then what would become of the 
remainder? they must be sent to their parish. 
Here then would be another advantage of 
destroying machines. 

But this would not be all the evil, nor the 
half of it; the worst is yet behind. If these 
machines were destroyed, instead of more per- 
sons being employed in the business, there 
would be none employed at all, for there would 
be no business at all. [speak only what every 
one will teil you who knows any thing of the 
trade, when I declare, that, if the machines were 
stopped, in a short time no paper would be 
made inthecountry. The trade would all go 
to France and Germany, and other foreign 
countries, and our own workmen would have 
no employment at all. Would not this be a 
dreadful evil ? would it not bring present ruin 
and starvation upon thousands and thousands? 
Do you wish that foreigners should make all 
our paper and our cottons and our flannel ? 
Yet this would certainly be the case if our 
machines were destroyed. As matters stand 
at present, we not only make paper and 
cottons enough for our own use at home, but 
send both to foreign countries, where the 
machines are neither so good or so many as 
our own ; but if, in an evil hour, we should 
either by accident or violence lose these 
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machines, the tables wouid be turned against 
us, and we should buy our goods of strangers, 
while our own labourers remained without 
employ. This we should do, because every 
man buys where he can buy cheapest; and 
you have already seen, that all these things 
are cheapest where machines are most used. 

You have heard, and heard truly, that 
England is the richest country in the world. 
But what has made her so? why chiefly her 
machinery. [ have myself travelled in other 
countries where machines are not so much 
used ; and the poor there are beyond com- 
parison worse fed and worse clothed than in 
our own country. In some parts of France 
the poorer classes all wear wooden shoes. 
Would you like to wear wooden shoes? I 
am sure you would not. Yet these persons 
have few machines compared with ours: if 
they had more machines, they would buy the 
other necessaries of life cheaper, and would 
have more money to spare for shoes; so you 
see how much better we are off with ma- 
chines than they without. 

But these thrashing machines, of what use 
are they to the country? I believe they are of 
much greater use to the country in general, 
however little people may think so, than to 
the farmer. I can explain this in a few 
words. You all know very well, that soon 
after harvest you generally find your bread 
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rise something in price ; sometimes a penny, 
sometimes three halfpence, sometimes two 
pence the loaf. You dont like this advance 
in price; I have often heard you complain 
of it. But what is the occasion of such a 
rise at a time when we should suppose corn 
was most plentitul? The occasion is, that 
it is impossible to get the grain to market 
so fast as it is wanted for use, and so the 
price rises of course. Labourers are em- 
ployed, some getting in the late harvest, some 
ploughing, some in other field work; and 
they do not like to be shut up in the barn at 
that season of the year. Some labourers I 
know refuse to thrash during the time of 
harvest. What then is to be done? The 
corn rises in price; and this, of course, is very 
unpleasant to all parties, but especially to the 
poor man. Toremedy this evil, which might 
be of very serious consequences, thrashing 
machines were invented, which can bring a 
large quantity of corn into the market in a 
short time, and so help to lower the price, 
and save us from want. To the farmer they 
render very small service, for they bruise his 
straw, and thrash out his corn very imper- 
fectly: but to the public in general, and to 
the poor man as much as any, they are at 
times a very great benefit ; and I believe, if 
they were generally laid aaide, we should all 
suffer more or less in consequence, 
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All that has been hitherto said is intended 
to shew you both the sin and folly of de- 
stroying your neighbour’s property, whether 
that property be in corn or machines. If 
you destroy the corn, or suffer it to be de- 
stroyed, you raise the price of bread ; if you 
destroy machines, you raise the price of some 
other necessary article ; in both you would be 
guilty of a foul sin against your neighbour, 
in both you would injure yourselves, and 
benefit no creature on earth. If you permit 
disturbances to take place among us, you 
drive the gentry from the country, and lose 
those who are most able and willing to assist 
you. What need I say more? If there is 
any truth in what has been already stated, 
(and [ would not, God knows, deceive you,) 
surely you will never suffer these wicked 
people, or their wicked actions, to get any 
ground or countenance amongst us. Let us 
shew them by our words and our deeds, that 
we at least have some reason and some re- 
ligion left; that we are men and Englishmen, 
and above all, that we are Christians. If we 
bear that sacred name, let us remember the 
mark by which Jesus has himself distin- 
guished his true followers, ‘* By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another*.”? And should any 


2 St. John xiii. 35. 
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man ask you whether it is his duty to defend 
the property of a neighbour when his own is 
not at stake, you may answer that question by 
telling him, that when a little child you were 
taught to say, ‘“¢ My duty towards my neigh- 
bour is to love him as myself, and to do to 
all men as I would they should do unto me: 
To love honour and succour my father and 
mother: To honour and obey the King, and 
all that are put in authority under him: 
To submit myself to all my governors, 
teachers, spiritual pastors, and masters: To 
order myself lowly and reverently to all my 
betters: To hurt nobody by word nor deed: 
To be true and just in all my dealing: To 
bear no malice nor hatred in my heart: To 
keep my hands from picking and _ stealing, 
and my tongue from evil speaking, lying, and 
slandering: To keep my body in temperance, 
soberness, and chastity: Not to covet nor 
desire other men’s goods ; du¢ to learn and 
labour truly to get mine own living, and to 
do my duty in that state of life unto which 
it shall please God to call me.” 

If I may speak of myself, I will assure 
you, that though I have little property to 
lose here or elsewhere, that shall not prevent 
me from assisting with heart and with hand 
those who have more against any violent and 
unlawful attacks. Iam little used to strife 
and contention, and I pray God Almighty in 
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his mercy to keep far from us these troubles ; 
but, if come they must, here I am ready by 
night and by day to help, as far as in my 
power lies, the richest or the poorest; those 
who have property, or those who have none. 
Are we neighbours? are we brethren? are 
we members one of another? and shall we 
suffer a neighbour, a brother, a member of 
our own body to be injured, without bring- 
ing such succour as we may—the best we 
can? 

But I hope and I trust there will be no 
occasion to put our good fellowship to the 
proof. Even the most active in these cruel 
proceedings begin to be tired of their wicked- 
ness; and if any one thought so before, no 
one now thinks or pretends to think that 
any good can come of such abominable out- 
rages, such unlawful violence. 

The magistrates every where are taking 
the most active measures to stop and discover 
the offenders ; and I have no doubt that any 
man caught in destroying property, whether 
corn or machines, would be punished with- 
out mercy. A reward of five hundred pounds 
has been offered by Government for the con- 
viction of any offender, and a special com- 
mission will be issued to try immediately 
those who shall be apprehended. If any 
man fancies that things may be better ordered 
than at present, let him be assured of this, 
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that no good can come of violence and 
plunder; and that to rise against the Law 
and the Government is only to kick against 
the pricks. This also I can assure him for 
his satisfaction, that the state of the labourer 
is now under the serious consideration of 
Parliament; and where relief is wanted, it 
will no doubt, as far as possible, be afforded. 
But you must not expect that.any law will 
be passed to stop the use or invention of 
machines ; for, if you expect any such thing, 
I am sure you will be disappointed. If a 
law so unwise so unjust could be passed, 
that moment would England cease to be a 
free country ; that moment would ten thou- 
sand labourers be thrown out of employment; 
and in a few months we should hear a loud 
and piercing cry of misery and _ starvation 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. 
Neither is it of any use for labourers to ask, or 
for masters to promise, this thing or that; for 
after all said and done, we must at last be 
guided by the directions and orders of Govern- 
ment. Let me remind both parties of an 
homely proverb, an application of which may 
prove of great service on the present occasion, 
‘The least said is the soonest mended.’ Let 
us wait quietly till this storm is overpast: and 
let us try to deserve the favour of our God, 
and the love of our countrymen by an up- 
right, manly, straight-forward integrity. We 
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shall be sure to fare better for it in the end; 
for what says the experience of the Psalmist? 
** | have been young, and now am old; and 
yet saw I never the righteous forsaken, or his 
seed begging their bread °.” 


> Psalm xxxvii. 25. 


THE END. 


———— 
DAXTER, PRINTER, OXFORD. 
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VISIT THE FIRST. 


IN my way to join the frigate, to the com- 
mand of which I had been lately appointed, I 
found that I could pass an evening with my old 
school-fellow Harcourt, at his Vicarage of Tur- 
vey Down. The coach set me down at the 
end of the lane, and a quarter of an hour’s walk 
brought me to the village. A foot-path carried 
me through the grounds belonging to the old man- 
sion house, with the appearance of which I was 
much struck. It was large and massive. Two 
hundred years ago it was red brick, but the 
colour had been mellowed down by time toa rich 
brown ;—little of this however was seen from the 
number of china roses, of clematises, and other 
creepers which climbed round it. The large 
boldly-projecting windows were divided by 
stone mullions. The whole bore the character 
of venerable antiquity, combined with modern 
A 2 
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comfort and convenience. The road up to the 
house and the gravel walks in the shrubbery, 
near to which the paths led me, seemed to be 
in the most perfect state of neatness and order. 
Not a weed was to be seen; hardly the branch 
of a tree out of its place. At the gate, which 
led from the park into the village, I fell in with 
eighteen or twenty of the poor women, each 
carrying a large earthen-ware pitcher of soup, 
the savoury steams of which rather quickened 
my appetite for the dinner which I expected 
at the Vicarage. ‘ Well,” said I to a cheerful- 
looking young woman, who civilly opened the 
gate for me, ‘“‘ you seem to have some kind- 
hearted persons at the great house.” ‘*That we 
have indeed, Sir,” replied she; ‘*I1 dont know 
what any of us should do without Lady Bon- 
nington. As she has no children, she seems to 
look upon us poor people as her family, and 
her great business is to do as much good among 
us as she can. She knows that our husbands 
like something warm when they come from 
work, and so two or three times a week she 
gives us each a good mess of soup, with plenty 
of meat in it; in the morning our children go to 
the house for milk, And when any of us are 
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ill, she is always ready with a little wine, or a 
little physic, or whatever may be wanted.” 
‘“‘ And these pretty grounds,” I replied, “ with 
their neatly-kept walk, furnish employment, [ 
suppose, for a few of you?” ‘ O yes, Sir; I 
believe part of the pleasure which my Lady 
finds in her place is from the notion that it 
gives employment to the poor. She knows 
that we all had rather earn our money, than 
have it given to us for doing nothing; and so she 
is always contriving some little job, something 
to make employment.—I don’t know what we 
should do, if we were to lose our kind Lady.” 

An avenue of venerable elms, whose topmost 
branches interlaced with each other formed a 
sort of roof over my head, brought me to the 
little village church, close to which stood the 
Vicarage. The Vicarage was a neat modern 
building, consisting of nothing more than a par- 
lour and very small study on one side of the 
entrance, a kitchen and back kitchen on the 
other, with some low bed rooms over them. 
The garden was full of gay flowers, and gave 
proof of the nice attention which had been paid 
to it. Harcourt was just returning from his 
walk, and received me with the heartfelt cor- 
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diality of an old school-fellow meeting a friend 
after long absence. 

When we had dispatched our dinner, and 
talked over some old school recollections, I 
congratulated Harcourt on the apparent com- 
forts of his situation. ‘ Every thing about you 
looks comfortable and happy. Your house, 
your garden, your church, and indeed what I 
have seen of your village, all appear to be in 
good order. In short, there is but one thing 
that seems to be wanting.”? ‘ I know what 
you mean,” said Harcourt; “ you think a par- 
sonage is not complete without a parson’s wife. 
I should have been glad enough to marry, and 
a wife would not only have contributed greatly 
to my own comfort, but would have been a 
most useful helper in attending to my parish: 
but, to tell you the truth, I felt that I had no 
prospect of being able to maintain a family. 
You may have heard that I desired my dear 
father to leave the little which he had saved 
to my poor sisters, who were less able to 
fight their way in the world than I was. 
He had given me a good education; a kind 
friend had presented me to this Living, and 
I felt that I should do well enough. My 
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Living, even now, produces nearly £240 
a year, which is above the average of Vi- 
carages. To be sure, I had to build this 
house; and as I received nothing for dila- 
pidations, it threw me a little behind hand. 
But I now contrive pretty well to make 
both ends meet, and feel that I am decidedly 
better off than the majority of my profession.”’ 
“* At all events,” replied I, “* you can con- 
trive to give your friends an excellent glass 
of wine.” ‘ Yes,” said Harcourt, ‘ ¢hat is 
some of the wine which I laid in soon after 
my house was built, and truly glad I am when 
an old friend-will come to partake of it. When 
alone I never touch it.”? ‘* How so? you 
used not to object to a glass or two of wine.” 
‘¢ Nor do I now; and indeed I think it would 
be rather good for me than otherwise, as I am 
unable to touch any malt liquor; but, speak- 
ing with frankness to an old friend, I really 
cannot afford it. Whatever I have to spare 
goes in some way or other among my _ pa- 
rishioners.” ‘* I should have thought that all 
the wants of your parishioners had been abund- 
antly relieved by the kind Lady at the mansion 
house.”? ‘ She is indeed,” rejoined Harcourt, 
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‘©a most excellent person: her husband, Sir 
Charles Bonnington, who was killed in the 
Peninsular war, left her a good fortune, though 
not a large one, and she employs it most 
usefully. She gives a good deal, but her great 
wish is to promote industry, by finding em- 
ployment for those who can’t find it else- 
where. She resides constantly here, both 
winter and summer. The expenditure of her 
family is considerable, but it almost all cir- 
culates in the parish, and in our market town. 
In fact, she does not, I believe, receive a penny 
from the estate, which does not immediately 
return in some way among her neighbours, 
either as given or spent. The benefit of hav- 
ing such a family residing in a parish is in- 
calculable in every point of view.’ 

‘* And who is the occupier of that nice farm 
house, surrounded with barns and ricks of corn, 
which I passed soon after I left the turnpike 
road ??’ 

« That is occupied by another most valuable 
parishioner, Farmer Burford: he rents much 
the largest farm in the parish, and employs 
more than half of our labourers ; indeed, when 
there is a press of work among the other 
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farmers, the village does not supply him with 
a sufficient number of hands, so that he is 
sometimes obliged to employ a threshing ma- 
chine. He never works it, however, when any 
threshers want employment. He is himself a 
very active and industrious man, but as he has 
had lately one or two serious losses, I fear that 
he begins to find it a difficult matter to pay 
his labourers and his landlord: he is however 
always ready to give any assistance to the poor 
in his power, and I find him a most useful 
auxiliary.” 

“In my walk to your house,” said I, “ I do 
not think that I saw any thing like an ale- 
house,””? “ That is another of the blessings,” 
replied Harcourt, *‘ for which I have reason to 
be thankful. There zs no alehouse in the 
parish, and consequently we have little drunken- 
ness among us; and by far the greater part 
of the earnings of the labourers is carried home 
to their wives for the maintenance of their 
families; but I begin to be apprehensive of 
some change in this respect.” 

«¢ Why, what do you mean ?” 

“ You know,” replied Harcourt,‘ that an Act 
has lately passed, enabling any person occupying 
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a house assessed to a certain amount in the 
poor’s rate to sell beer, provided he can find any 
person to be bound for the good conduct of 
his house. There is a good-humoured fellow 
in the parish possessed of a. house of this 
description, and of a small sum of money left 
by his grandfather; he is not very fond of 
work, and I understand means to set up a beer 
house as soon as the Act will permit him. 
The consequences, I fear, will be injurious both 
to him and to the parish.” 

“ Why,’’said I, ‘you are not so old-fashioned 
—I had almost said so absurd—as to be an 
enemy to the Beer Bill ?” 

**! would gladly,” rejoined Harcourt, ‘re- 
move every restriction upon buying and selling 
any commodity whatever, provided the morals, 
and consequently the happiness, of the people 
do not suffer by it. The Beer Bill is intended 
kindly by the Government ; they think it hard 
that the poor should not be enabled to buy beer 
at as cheap a rate as possible; but from fifteen 
years’ experience as minister of a parish, I feel 
convinced, that both the morals and the com- 
fort of the poor will be injured by it.” 

‘Surely you would not deny a hard-working 
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man the comfort of a pint of beer, to refresh him 
after his toil ?” 

‘*¢ Most certainly not; and I am glad when I 
see an industrious and provident labourer 
brewing a small quantity of beer for hay-making, 
or harvest, or any other season of harder work 
than usual. Many of my parishioners are already 
in the habit of doing this; and more would 
follow their example, if the necessities of the 
nation would allow of the removal of the Malt 
Tax. But I am confident, that any little benefit 
which may be derived from the free trade in beer, 
will be infinitely overbalanced by the political 
and moral evils which will result from it. The 
beer houses will be the resort of the idle and 
profligate of all descriptions: many of the la- 
bourers will carry their earnings to them instead 
of to their wives; the distress of their families 
will be of course increased, and drunkenness 
will become more prevalent.”’ 

‘¢ And who, I should like to know, has any 
right to prevent a man from getting drunk if he 
chooses it ?”’ 

«© As a clergyman, I should say, that any 
man who gets drunk, is guilty of a sin against 
God of a very dangerous description—dan- 
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gerous in itself, and from the consequences to 
which it may lead. On grounds of political expe- 
diency, it might perhaps be urged, that if a man 
gets drunk in his own house, and remains in 
his own house till he is again sober, the public 
may have no right to take notice of it; but a 
man who gets drunk at a public house, is, from 
that circumstance, a public nuisance; he cannot 
return home without going into the public way, 
and he is sometimes no more fit to be trusted 
among other people than a madman.”’ 

As I had many miles to travel before I 
could reach Portsmouth, I was obliged to be 
off early the next morning. Harcourt walked 
with me to the turnpike-road, where the coach 
was to pick me up. The sun had not long 
risen, and brilliantly illuminated the tops of the 
tall elms in the avenue, and the turrets and 
fantastic chimneys of the mansion house; as 
we passed the park gate, a flock of rosy-faced 
children were hastening towards it with their 
milk jugs. Upon approaching Burford’s farm, 
we saw two or three teams of cart-horses going 
forth to their day’s work, each with a little boy 
perched upon the foremost horse; and the maids 
were milking the cows in the farm yard, blithely 
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singing over their work. Every thing wore an 
appearance of cheerfulness. ‘* Well, Harcourt,” 
said I, ‘‘ it does my heart good to see you in a 
situation ofsuch happiness.” ‘I have, indeed,” 
replied he, ‘“‘ much to be thanktul for. I often 
feel that my lot has fallen to me in a pleasant 
ground; I only wish I was more worthy of it. 
Farewell.”’ 


VISIT THE SECOND. 


=a 


UPON returning from my cruise in the Medi- 
terranean*, | obtained a short leave of absence, 
for the purpose of visiting my family in the 
north of England. In my way thither, I was 
again to pass within reach of Turvey Down, 
and as I had derived so much heart-felt gratifi- 
cation from my first visit to my old school- 
fellow, I had little hesitation about making him 
a second. Whether the second visit was as 
satisfactory as the first, will appear from the 
sequel. 

* This anticipation of a year is perhaps awkward, but 
the plan and purpose of the narrative requires it. 
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It was in the evening of a dull, chill, No- 
vember day, that I again alighted from the 
coach at the end of the lane, and walked 
towards the village. Upon reaching Burford’s 
farm, I was particularly struck by the air of 
melancholy stillness which reigned all round 
his premises, which, when I last passed them, 
wore such a delightful appearance of cheerful 
activity. 

It seemed too that a vacant space had 
somehow been created near the house, and 
where I formerly saw well-thatched barns, and 
a whole street of ricks of corn, my eye now fell 
upon nothing but sky—the dull, heavy, leaden 
sky ofa November evening. I walked on feeling 
as if [had mistaken the place, or that my former 
recollections had all deceived me. I entered the 
grounds of the mansion house; the road and 
walks, which formerly were so neat and well 
kept, were now covered with grass. Tall lux- 
uriant weeds of different descriptions had 
taken possession of the flower borders, and the 
shrubs flung out their wild branches unchecked 
by the pruning knife. All the windows of the 
house had their shutters closed, those below were 
boarded up, and no smoke issued from any one 
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of the chimneys. Even the porter’s lodge 
seemed to be untenanted, and the park gate 
was fastened by a rusted chain, secured by an 
indented and battered padlock. Two of the 
lower rails of the gate were broken, probably 
by some intruder disappointed at finding the 
gate fastened. Unconnected as I was with a 
place which I had visited but once before, yet 
the unexpected change quite oppressed me. 
Wishing to recover myself a little before I 
met my friend Harcourt, I did not proceed 
the nearest way to his Vicarage; but took 
rather a longer road through part of the village, 
the scene, when I last saw it, of good order 
and decent cheerfulness. From the door of 
the second house which I passed, staggered 
forth a man in a beastly state of intoxication ; 
and a little further on, propped against the wall, 
was another, stupid and sullen, and turning a 
deaf ear to the intreaties of a ragged but 
interesting-looking young woman, who, with 
tears flowing from her eyes, was endeavouring 
to persuade him to accompany her to their 
cottage. A little boy, about four years old, 
was ineffectually tugging at his left hand, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Do father—do come home with 
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your little Johnny—see how poor mother frets.” 
But all was in vain: “I won’t, I tell you”— 
was all the answer they got from his drunken 
unfeeling parent. 

Within the house, I heard the sound of 
riotous mirth mixed with symptoms of quarrel- 
ing, and the air without was tainted with the 
fumes of beer and tobacco. I looked up, and 
over the door discovered an ill-painted board 
with the words, “ Licensed to sell Beer,” in 
large letters. I felt little disposed to prolong 
my walk in the village, and quickened my 
steps towards the quiet Vicarage. 

Harcourt received me with kindness and cor- 
diality, but there was something of pensiveness 
—rather of melancholy—in his manner, which 
distressed me. His eye was sunk, and there 
was a care-worn look in his countenance, 
which bespoke a mind suffering from some 
deep inward vexation. One year seemed to 
have done the work of ten in adding to his 
appearance of age. After conversing on some 
indifferent topics, and talking over the few 
adventures of my late trip to the Mediterranean, 
I could not help remarking upon the change 
which had taken place in his parish. ‘ Change 
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indeed!” he replied. ‘It has been one of 
the most painful trials I ever experienced in 
the course of my life.” 

The progress and circumstances of this sad 
change, he related nearly in the following 
words. 

‘You may recollect, that during your short 
but most pleasant visit to me last year, I ex- 
pressed my apprehensions respecting the effects 
of the Beer Act. How far the measure might 
be right or wrong on general principles I was 
not enough ofa political economist to pronounce. 
But—you laughed then, and you may laugh 
now, at my old-fashioned and narrow-minded 
notions—I felt thoroughly persuaded that its 
consequences would, in country villages at 
least, be injurious to the morals and the real 
happiness of the people. I felt that it would 
in many instances increase the pressure of 
poverty, and encourage habits of idleness, 
improvidence, and turbulence. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that in my own village my worst 
anticipations have been more than realized. 

‘ My neighbour, Ned Pendleton, lost no time, 
in availing himself of the indulgence of the 
legislature. His house had long been rated 
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at eleven pounds a year*, and he had little 
difficulty in finding a sufficient bondsman. 
‘Riotously joyous was the day when his house 
was first opened. Ned is a kind-hearted good- 
humoured fellow, and very popular in the 
village. Many went to spend a shilling at 
the house out of good-will to him, many for 
the love of novelty, and many for the love 
of beer. It was of course a day of revelry. 
Upon first starting this was to be expected, 
and I thought it better to take no notice of 
it. But I soon saw, that the evil, was not 
the evil of a single day. Many of the young 
men in the village soon contracted a habit 
of spending at the beer house the money which 
they ought to have laid by against their marrying. 
Many of the married men carried thither the 
earnings which oughé to have provided food 
and clothing for their wives and families. 
Both often met company there, communication 
with which had no kindly influence either on 
their minds or their principles. I afterwards 
heard, that one or two notoriously disaffected 
men from a neighbouring village were often 
there, sometimes descanting upon the hardships 


* The sum at which a house is rated is immaterial. 
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and oppression of the poor, sometimes reading 
aloud inflammatory papers ;—always heaping 
full measure of abuse upon the clergy, and 
sometimes ina sly underhand manner attacking 
religion itself. An accidental rainy day gene- 
rally filled the house with tipplers, and it often 
continued open during good part of the night. 
It is true, the Act professes to inflict pecu- 
Niary penalties upon sellers of beer, who permit 
drunkenness or disorderly conduct in the house, 
or who keep the house open after ten o’clock at 
night?;—and magistrates are sometimes blamed 
for not keeping them in better order. But ma- 
gistrates can not act till an information is laid, 
and no neighbour likes to lay an information. 
The disorderly proceedings consequently are apt 
to go on without check. 

‘ Towards the latter end of November, I hap- 
pened one day to be summoned to Swingfield, 
to take a funeral in the absence of the curate. 


» First offence, not less than forty shillings, nor more than 
five pounds ; second offence, not less than five pounds, nor 
more than ten pounds; third offence, not less than twenty 
pounds, nor more than fifty pounds; and on third offence, 
Justices may adjudge the offender to be disqualified from sell- 
ing beer for two years, and may suppress the house entirely. 
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Swingfield is a large and populous village, 
about three miles from us. It has no resident 
gentleman to assist in employing the poor, and 
the superabundance of hands had certainly 
brought down the price of labour to a very low 
rate. One or two of the principal farmers too 
had the reputation—I know not on what 
grounds—of being unnecessarily harsh in their 
behaviour to the poor. Upon approaching the 
village towards three o'clock, I heard a good 
deal of uproar and tumult, intermingled at times 
with the heavy monotonous sound produced by 
blowing a cow’s horn. As the church is on 
this side of the village, and I found the funeral 
procession already arrived at the church-yard 
gate, I did not actually see the people by whom 
the noise was occasioned, but took it for granted 
that it was one of those ebullitions of popular 
feeling which are sometimes occasioned in 
country villages, by a man’s beating his wife, 
or other flagrant violation of the marriage vow. 
When the funeral was over, the tumult seemed 
to have died away;—in consequence, as I after- 
wards found, of the moving on of the rioters 
towards their main object. 

‘T set out on my return home, and had not 
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proceeded far, when I met six or seven of the 
most lawless of my parishioners, one carrying 
a stone-hammer in his hand, and the others 
armed with formidable bludgeons. 

‘Upon first seeing me, they for a moment 
looked a little abashed, and as if they wished 
to avoid me. It was but for a moment— 
and they again advanced. ‘ Hollo!”’ said J, 
‘* where are you all going to at this time in 
the evening? And what are those sticks for 
that you have in your hands?” For some time 
I got no reply; but upon repeating my ques- 
tions, and urging them with some degree of 
vehemence, one of them at length answered, 
with a degree of surliness which I had never 
before experienced from a parishioner, ** Why, 
if you must know, we are going to help the 
poor people of Swingfield to right themselves. 
They have been trampled on by the farmers 
long enough, and it is time that the poor should 
now have their turn.” I was greatly shocked, 
and indeed astounded, at such a reply; and said, 
“Why surely you are not in league with those 
cruel and wicked men, who have been going 
about the country to fire barns and corn ricks?”? 
‘*O no, Sir,’’? answered another, ‘‘ we are one 
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and all against such dark cowardly proceedings. 
Any body can see that the more ricks are 
burnt, the dearer bread must be, and from that 
the poor must be the greatest sufferers. And 
any body can see too, that if the farmers lose 
their property, they will no longer be able to 
pay their labourers, and more hands must be 
thrown out of work. All that we wish to do 
is, to make an end of those threshing machines, 
which deprive so many poor men of the winter’s 
work they used to find in the barns.” 

‘¢ Whether threshing machines are an injury 
or a benefit to the country, is no business of 
ours,’’I replied. ‘It is clear that they may help to 
keep down the price of wheat, by enabling the 
farmer to bring a large quantity at once into the 
market, when corn is rising. However, whether 
they do good or harm, you have no business to 
touch them. Every man has a right to employ 
his property in what manner he pleases. You 
have no more right to destroy a farmer’s thresh- 
ing machine, than you have to destroy his 
house, 

‘« And are you at all aware of the dangerous 
consequences of what you are about? By 
merely getting together for this purpose, you 
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are offenders against the laws of your country, 
and expose yourselves to be sent to prison. 
If you go so far as to assist in breaking a ma- 
chine, you will be liable to TRANSPORTA- 
TIoN*. Indeed, my friends, you are flying 
in the face of the laws of the land, and by so 
doing are acting in defiance of the law of God. 
You know that St. Paul says, Whoso resisteth 
the power, that is, the civil magistrate, reszst- 
eth the ordinance of God, and they that re- 
sist shall receive to themselves damnation®. 
And you ought to know, that if a magis- 
trate should find a dozen of you engaged in 
such proceedings, and should in the King’s 
name command you to disperse, any of you 
remaining together for a certain time after such 
proclamation, would be guilty of FELony, and 
stand a chance of being hung ; or at all events 
transported for life.” 

‘¢ We should soon settle that matter,”’ cried 
William Chinnor, ‘ by stopping the magis- 
trate’s mouth.” ‘ What do you mean?”’ re- 
plied I, rather startled at the savageness of his ~ 
manner. ‘* You would not offer personal vio- 
lence to a magistrate when endeavouring to do 


> 8 Geo. IV. cap. 30. ¢ Romans xiii. 1, 2. 
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his duty?” “I don’t exactly say that,” an- 
swered Will, “‘ but we should easily hinder him 
from making his proclamation, or at all events 
should prevent any one from hearing it.” 
«¢ And every person wilfully hindering the pro- 
clamation, would be guilty of rFELoNY, and 
liable to suffer death, and the other rioters 
would be exposed to the same punishment, 
just as much as if the proclamation had been 
actually made.”? ‘Surely, Sir,?? said John 
Catterall, ‘‘ that is not the law?” ‘ It most 
certainly is,’ I replied, ‘‘and has been the law 
of the land for more than a hundred years °. 
And besides, even if no magistrate should be 
present, you know not what mischief you may 
be led into if you once join these lawless men. 
An English riot seldom goes on without the 
help of some beer, and if you once get inflamed 
by drink, you may be carried on, almost before 
you are aware, into the most dreadful crimes. 
I have heard that some of these lawless as- 
semblages have been actually guilty of highway 
robbery ; they have stopped people on the high 
way, and frightened them into giving them 
money. And the numbers by which they 


* 1 Geo, I. cap. 5. 
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have been supported, so far from being an ex- 
cuse, are rather an aggravation of the offence, 
inasmuch as they make the terror greater, I 
should not wonder if some of these men were 
to be hung, unwilling as the Judges have lately 
been to inflict this extreme penalty of the law.” 

‘ Catterall seemed half staggered, and rather 
hung back, as if disposed to return home. 
‘* Come, Jack,”’ cried William Chinnor, * don’t 
be a coward! don’t be a turncoat !—come 
on !”? Catterall could not stand this appeal, and 
the party moved on, shunning all farther parley. 

Despairing of being of any use among the 
Swingfield rioters, to whom I was a compara- 
tive stranger, I proceeded homewards with a 
heavy heart. The threshing machines at Swing- 
field were destroyed ; a good deal of property 
was injured, much money and much beer was 
extorted through fear, and the night concluded 
in drunken exultation. 

‘1 trusted that my own parish, in which 
there was but one machine, and that seldom 
used, would escape a similiar visitation. I was 
mistaken. About the middle of the next day 
I walked to visit a poor woman, who had for 
some time been bed-ridden, at a lone cottage 
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near the extremity of my parish. During my 
absence the rioters, who after the destruction of 
the machines at Swingfield had gone on for the 
same lawless object to two or three other places 
in the neighbourhood, entered my village. Their 
numbers amounted nearly to three hundred, and 
as they had extorted beer, or money to be 
spent in beer, at almost every house which they 
had visited, most of them were in some degree 
intoxicated. They proceeded straight to the 
mansion house, Lady Bonnington was passing 
a few days at the house of a friend at 
some distance ; but her old grey-headed butler 
Llewellin, who had seryed with Sir Charles in 
all his campaigns, and had supported him in his 
arms when he received his death-wound, went 
to the door to ask them what they wanted. 
‘‘ Where’s the old Lady?” said one of the 
ring-leaders. ‘‘ Not at home,” said Llewellin; 
‘‘ and if she were at home, I should not suffer 
her to be spoken to by such a lawless banditti.”” 
‘¢ Well,” said a voice from the crowd, * tell 
your Lady that she must lower her rents, or 
that she will hear more of it.’ “ Ah!” re- 
plied Llewellin—* lower the rents! lower the 
rents! that is the cry of the mob and the news- 
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papers to all landlords, without considering in 
any particular case whether they are already high 
or low. All must come down. The landlord 
who has received more for his land than it was 
worth, and he who receives only half its value, 
are equally called upon to lower their rents.— 
You would frighten my Lady into reducing her 
rents, would you ?—Do any of you pretend to 
know what her rents are at this present speak- 
ing??? Some of the mob answered that they 
could not say that they did. ‘* Well then, I 
can tell you, that my Lady has lowered her 
rents again and again; she hardly receives half 
what they were ten years ago, and at that time 
they were not high. And I suppose Mr. 
Harcourt must lower his tithes too?” ‘“ To be 
sure he must,” said one of the rioters. ‘* And 
I suppose you know as much about them as 
you do about my Lady’s rents?” ‘“ We can’t 
exactly say what they are, but as his benefice is 
five hundred a year, they can’t be very low.” 
“Five hundred a year!’ replied the old 
man: “that’s just the way, in which those 
writers who stir you up to these proceedings 
misrepresent the property of the Church. I 
happen to know, that Mr. Harcourt does 
c 2 
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not receive half that sum, and that his tithes 
are let much below their real worth.” “I 
don’t know how that may be,” said another ; 
“all I know is, that wages in this country 
are so low, that a poor man cannot live on 
them.” ‘And why are wages low?” an- 
swered Llewellin, ‘‘ but because so many 
of your grown-up sons like hanging about at 
home instead of getting into service? When 
wheat is plentiful, wheat is cheap; and when 
there are more hands than are wanted, labour 
becomes cheap. When a farmer takes a farm, 
he reckons upon spending a certain sum in 
labour upon the farm. And if he is obliged to 
employ more hands than he really has occasion 
for, the share of each becomes the smaller.” 

** Come then,” said one of the mob, “ give 
us some beer, and we’l] go about our business.” 

** Give you some beer!” answered Llewellin, 
his Welch blood being now considerably heated, 
‘give you some beer!---you have had too much 
beer already. Every one knows that my Lady 
is ready enough to give her beer, or her wine, 
or her money, or any thing that she has, to poor 
people really in want of it; but it would be a 
pretty thing if I were to take my Lady’s pro- 
perty, and waste it on a set of rascals like you.” 
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«« Come along, my lads!” shouted a ruffian, 
‘¢ and we'll help ourselves.”” A rush was made 
at poor Llewellin, who in the heat of his argu- 
ment had advanced a few paces from the door, 
and as he put out his hand to secure the lock, 
a blow from the bludgeon of Chinnor felled him 
to the ground. But for the influence of drink 
and rioting,even Chinnor, rough as he was, would 
not have touched a hair of his head. One or two 
voices exclaimed, “Shame!” and others called out, 
** Don’t hurt the old man.” The generality 
seemed ashamed of such a brutal outrage on a 
grey-headed veteran, and drew off from the 
mansion house. The faithful old man, stunned 
by the blow which he had received, was drawn 
into the house by his fellow-servants, and put 
to bed, where he long continued insensible. 

‘*To Burford’s! to Burford’s!’’ shouted some 
of the mob upon quitting the park gate, ‘ we 
know that there’s a machine there.”” And on 
towards Burford’s farm they moved, some 
shouting, some swearing and blaspheming, and 
many staggering and scarcely able to stand 
from the effects of drinking. Poor Burford 
heard the uproar and the heavy trampling of 
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many feet as they approached his quiet and 
hitherto happy dwelling. He at once went 
out to meet them, and asked what they 
wanted. ‘* We must destroy your threshing- 
machine,” they replied ; ‘‘ those machines have 
thrown many poor men out of employment, 
and we are determined to make an end of them 
all.’ ** Ask any one of this parish,” replied 
Burford—* and I am sorry to say, that I see 
some of my own neighbours among you—ask 
any one whether my machine has ever stood in 
a poor man’s way. In fact, I hardly ever use 
it, as I find the flail in the hands of a good 
thresher gets the corn out cleaner, and the 
wheat straw is all the more valuable.” <“ It 
don’t signify talking,’ said some of the fore- 
most of the rabble, ‘* we are resolved that there 
shan’t be a machine left in the country.’’ To 
work they instantly went with their saws and 
sledge hammers, and in a very few minutes the 
machine was totally demolished. They carried 
the timbers of which it was constructed to a 
short distance from the barn, and endeavoured 
to set them on fire. As they did not burn 
very readily, two or three drunken fellows stag- 
gered to the barn, and brought out a quantity 
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of dry straw, which they heaped round the 
machine. The flames burst upwards with 
fury. The opening of the barn doors caused 
a current of wind; flakes of burning straw 
were blown towards the barn, and settling on 
the thatch the roof was very soon in a blaze. 
Poor Mrs. Burford, terrified at the approach of 
the riotous mob, had remained with her children 
in the house. When she saw the flames issuing 
from the top of the barn, she uttered a loud 
shriek, and fell senseless on the floor. Her two 
eldest daughters hastened to her assistance; 
while the younger children gathered about her, 
crying and wringing their hands in an agony 
of grief and terror. Burford himself, though 
anticipating to the full the calamity which 
awaited him, exerted himself strenuously to 
arrest the progress of the flames. And several 
of the mob, his own neighbours especially, came 
actively forward to assist him. Some of them 
however were so drunk, that they did more harm 
than good. Some looked on with reckless in- 
difference; and afew—but only a, few—seemed 
to exult like infernal demons in the mischief and 
devastation which they had occasioned. The ef- 
forts of Burford and those who assisted him were 
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unavailing. The flames carried by the wind com- 
municated from barn to barn, and from the barn to 
the corn-ricks, till all was involved in one general 
conflagration. Poor Burford’s spirit was sub- 
dued. He pressed his hand to his forehead, and 
exclaiming in a tone of despondency, ‘* Ruined! 
ruined ! ruined !”” hurried into the house. 

‘It was now growing dark, and the rioters, 
who had been up the whole of the preceding 
night, thought of returning to their homes ;— 
homes which some of them were never to see 
again. ‘¢ Hark!” said John Catterall! ‘ what 
sound is that?’—It was the trampling of 
horses rapidly approaching, mingled with the 
clank of arms. A troop of horse had been sent 
for at the beginning of the riot. They were 
quartered at some distance, but obeyed the 
summons without delay, and the conflagration 
of poor Burford’s property had guided them to 
the spot where their services were wanted. 
The rioters were separated from them by a 
hedge, and a high gate which they endeavoured 
to fasten. After taunting and abusing the 
soldiers, they soon began pelting them with 
stones. The soldiers behaved with exemplary 
forbearance, and received many severe blows, 
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without being provoked to make use of their 
fire arms. At last seven or eight of them 
spurred their horses through the hedge, and 
endeavoured to secure the most active of their 
assailants. The main body of the rioters 
rushed to the rescue wita their bludgeons and 
sledge hammers; and one or two of the cavalry 
were so severely hurt, that they were obliged to 
use their arms in their own defence. One of 
the mob had his right arm nearly cut through 
by the stroke of a sabre, another was shot 
through the head, and a third was trampled to 
death beneath the feet of the horses. The rest 
of the troop entered the inclosure to support 
their comrades, and the rabble fled in all direc- 
tions. Nine of them were taken, and carried 
to gaol. They were soon after brought to 
trial; and Chinnor and four others, who by their 
threats and violence had extorted money from 
some travellers whom they had fallen in with 
near Swingfield, were found guilty of highway 
robbery, and sentenced to death, which was 
afterwards commuted to transportation for life. 

‘ Poor Burford’s ruin was complete. Though 
frugal and industrious in no ordinary degree, 
he yet for some time had been hardly able to 
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make both ends meet. He now owed a year’s 
rent. His landlord, a young man of fashion, 
who had never seen either him or the estate, 
was on the continent ; and the attorney, who 
managed his affairs, did not feel authorized to 
grant any indulgence. Every thing was sold. 
Burford, after being supported for a short time 
by his own and his wife’s relations, is now, I un- 
derstand, earning a slender subsistence, by acting 
as bailiff to a gentleman in a distant county. 

‘ Lady Bonnington returned home two days 
after the conflagration at the farm. Upon 
driving up to her house, she found her flower 
beds trampled down by the mob, her shrubs 
broken, and ¢he trusty Llewellin still confined 
to his bed, by the injury which he had received. 
Her resolution was soon taken. She deter- 
mined at once to break up her establishment, 
and to reside entirely in London. When I 
ventured to express to her my regret at this 
determination, and to hint at the great loss 
which would be experienced by the poor of the 
village, she replied, * All that you say, Mr, 
Harcourt, may be very true; but I cannot bear 
to live any longer in a place, where it seems 
that a widowed woman like me is unprotected ; 
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when I am exposed to have my house at- 
tacked by a lawless rabble in broad day-light, 
and my faithful servants ill-treated, and perhaps 
murdered. I never could have thought it pos- 
sible that any of my own neighbours could 
have been concerned in such outrages. I pre- 
tend to no merit, I take no credit to myself, 
for any little assistance which I may have been 
able to afford them. I gave that assistance at 
first from a sense of Christian obligation; and 
the continuance of it has furnished the chief 
pleasure of my life. But that is all over. [ 
shall not give less in London than I do here. 
There are in London many excellent cha- 
rities—infirmaries for the sick—schools and 
maintenance for orphans—and pensions for the 
aged :—to which, I know, that my money will 
be well bestowed, and in which it will be judi- 
ciously applied; and I shall not then have 
the mortification—the deep, the dit/er mortifi- 
cation—of feeling, that it has been bestowed on 
unworthy and ungrateful objects. No. I never 
could have thought it possible that my house 
would be attacked by my own neighbours.” 

‘ The consequences of all this to the poor of 
my parish have been most lamentable. You 
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may recollect that [ told you, when you visited 
me last year, that, independently of what they 
gave, Lady Bonnington and Burford employed 
more than half the labourers in the place. 
Burford’s farm is still untenanted. It of 
course can not be profitably occupied without 
barns, and no order for rebuilding the barns 
has yet arrived. There almost seems to bea sort 
of apprehension of having any thing to do with 
the scene of such calamity. All the labourers, 
consequently, are thrown upon the few remain- 
ing farmers. The farmers’ means are far indeed 
from being unbounded; they of course have only 
a certain sum which they can spend in labour, 
and when the applicants are so many, the 
share of each necessarily becomes small. The 
distress, consequently, during last winter was 
dreadful. The price of bread rose rapidly, in 
consequence of the quantity of corn which had 
been burnt throughout the country by wicked 
incendiaries. The two wheat ricks which were 
burnt at Burford’s, for instance, would have kept 
our parish—though it contains 400 people— 
in bread for nearly two years. Turvey Down, 
which sixteen months ago was one of the most 
happy villages in the kingdom, is now one of 
the most wretched. 
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‘For myself my lot is fixed. It is my duty 
to remain at my post; but every thing which I 
do is done with a heavy heart. God grant, 
that the turbulence and disquiet which I have 
witnessed here, may make me more earnest in 
seeking for admission to that place, into which 
no disquiet can enter. God grant, that my 
having seen how easily earthly riches are de- 
stroyed by lawless violence, may induce me to 
lay up my treasure in heaven, where no fire 
consumes, and no thieves break through and 
steal.’ 


THE END. 


BAXTER, PRINTER, OXFORD. 
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ADDRESS 


FROM 


THE MAGISTRATES 


TO THE 


Inhabitants of Burnham Division. 


FELLOW COUNTRYMEN, 


You have heard that there are persons going about the country setting 


fire to ricks and other property. It is our duty to call upon you to com- 


bine with us to discover the perpetrators. We call on ALL to come forward 


on such an occasion, but we particularly call on the 


Honest and Industrious Labourers, 


for on them the mischief arising from this destructive system will most 
severely fall. Destroying Corn must raise the price of Bread. Injuring the 
property of Farmers, and others, must lessen the means of employing 
labourers. Machinery for Manufactures makes Cheap Goods; breaking it, 
in the present state of trade, will give the Market to Foreigners, and stop 
work. Cases of real distress will be attended to if properly made known, 
Rioting will only increase distress. Do not then hesitate what part.to take. 
Be faithful to your employers.—Be faithful to yourselves.—Give every 
assistance, every information you can to Magistrates, whose duty and 
whose anxious wish it is to protect and benefit you.—They, on their parts 
will use the most active exertions to preserve the peace and prosperity of 


the Country. 


November 30, 1830. 
(G. W, Wetton, Printer, Maidenhead. 


HAMBLEDEN. 


———_—$—$———— 


Such of the Inhabitants o 
the Parish of Wambleden as 


in the present Moment, wisl 


to come forward to assist in the 
Preservation of Peace in thei 
Neighbourhood, and are de 
sirous to be sworn in asSpecia 
Constables, are requested to at 
tendatHambleden, To-morrow 
or Friday Morning, at Half 
past Nine o Clock. 


Wednesday, Nov. 24th, 1880. 


HICKMAN AND STAPLEDON, PRINTERS, HENLEY. 
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THE 


CHARGE 


OF 


THe HonorasteE BARON VAUGHAN 


TO 


THE GRAND JURY 


OF 


THE COUNTY OF SOUTHAMPTON, 


AT THE 


OPENING OF THE SPECIAL COMMISSION 


AT WINCHESTER, 


On the 20th of December 1830. 


THE GRAND JURY. 


The Right Hon. Sir Gzoncr Rose Bart., M.P. 
Sir Henry Josepu TircHBorne Bart. 
Sir CHar.es Hutse Bart., M.P. 

Sir Witt1am Heartucore Bart., M.P. 
Sir GRAHAM EpEN Hamonp Bart., C.B. 
Sir Tuomas Barinc Bart., M.P. 

Sir Lucius Curtis Bart. 

Sir Joun WALTER POLLEN Bart., M.P. 
Sir THomas BucKLeR LETHBRIDGE Bart. 
Sir JosrpH Sypney YorxKE K.C.B., M.P. 
Sir JaMes FELLowEs Knt. 

Sir Henry Wricut Witson Knt. 

Sir J. THeopuitus Ler Knt. 

Perer RAINER Esq. 

Joun FLemine Esq., M.P. 

Joun Hansury Beavroy Esq. 

Tuomas THISTLEWAYTE Esq. 

Joun Hornsy Esq. 

Joun Moranrt Esq. 

Henry Coomse Compton Esq. 

Rosert SHEDDEN Esq. 

Wa ter Lone Esq. 

Grorce CoLtins Poore Esq. 


THE CHARGE, &c. 


GENTLEMEN oF THE Granp Jury, 

WE are assembled by virtue of an extraordinary com- 
mission which His Majesty has been advised to issue for the 
purpose of exercising the criminal judicature of the country 
at a season of the year not usually devoted to such so- 
lemnities. In approaching the discharge of the grave and 
important duty confided to me, and to those with whom I 
have the honour to be associated, I must be permitted to 
express the peculiar satisfaction I derive from observing so 
full and truly respectable an attendance of the Grand Inquest 
at this alarming crisis.* The alacrity with which you have 
obeyed the call to assist in the suppression and punishment 
of acts of outrageous tumult, violence, and rapine which have 
recently agitated your county, evinces a zealous attachment 
to the institutions under which we have the happiness to 
live, a firm determination to uphold them, and an earnest 
and anxious desire, both by your exertions and example, to 
cherish and promote a spirit of obedience to the laws. 

Every reflecting mind must be sensible of the necessity 
there exists for a speedy investigation of the offences imputed 
to the numerous prisoners in your calendar, in order that 
those whose innocence shall be made apparent may be restored 
to liberty, and that the punishment of the guilty, treading 
close upon the heel of the offence, may induce the peaceable 
members of the community to rely with confidence upon the 
laws of their country for the protection of their persons and 
property, and for the vindication of their wrongs. 

An unlawful and riotous assembly acquires additional 
strength and courage every hour in which it is suffered to 


* Sixty-five magistrates were in attendance, and a larger number of the 
gentlemen of the county than was ever before witnessed. 
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triumph unchecked. Its numbers increase, its demands are 
raised, and, when once they have violated the law, experience 
teaches that the misguided are easily seduced into further acts 
of aggression, until they are at last betrayed into the com- 
mission of the most atrocious crimes. 

Ir is hardly necessary to speculate on the causes from 
whence that spirit of insubordination and tumult has arisen 
which has recently disturbed so many parts of this kingdom. It 
is said to have originated from the severe distress of the lower 
orders. To a certain extent no doubt it may be so; and every 
man possessed of the feelings common to our nature must deeply 
lament it, and endeavour to alleviate it (as you, gentlemen, 
no doubt have done and will continue to do,) by every means 
which Providence has placed within his power. Yet it is to 
be feared that there are persons who, for the basest purposes, 
have greatly exaggerated the pressure and extent of the evil, 
and, instead of attempting to mitigate it, have used it as a 
means of carrying their own wicked designs into effect. The 
object of such men is to dissolve that bond of mutual kindness 
which ought to unite the various classes of society for the 
common benefit of all; to represent the rich as the oppres- 
sors of the poor ; and to instigate the uninformed to excesses 
which cannot ultimately succeed, and which, if they could, 
would be as destructive to themselves as to those against whom 
they are directed. 

One of the means employed in order to captivate the 
labourer, and to engage him in tumult and crime, has been to 
persuade him that the use of machinery occasions a decrease 
of the demand for personal labour, and a corresponding decrease 
of wages, and consequently that it must of necessity operate 
injuriously on the lower orders of the people. But this is, as 
it seems to me, taking a very limited and erroneous view of 
the subject. ‘Threshing-machines facilitate the operation of 
extracting the corn from the ear, and perform it more effec- 
tually than manual labour, whereby the produce is increased, 
the expence of preparing and bringing it to market reduced, 
and consequently the price of this essential article of life in 
some degree at least diminished. Besides, the same argument 
which justifies or recommends the destruction of the threshing- 
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machine would also apply to the abandonment of the use of 
the flail, the spade, the hoe, the axe, or any other, even the 
rudest, instrument by which agricultural labour was abridged 
or rendered more effective; and if the right were conceded 
to the agricultural labourer, what reason can be assigned for 
denying the exercise of a similar right to those who are 
employed in the fabrication of cloth, linen, cotton, or any other 
article wrought in the various manufactures of the kingdom ? 
and if all were to act upon these supposed rights, and machi- 
nery to be prohibited altogether, can any one doubt what fatal 
consequences must result to the agricultural, commercial, and 
manufacturing classes of this great kingdom. 

Bur admitting the low rate of wages to labourers in hus- 
bandry to be a just and legitimate subject of complaint, will 
employment be procured by the ruin of the farmer, or wages 
be raised by the destruction of the property of those who are 
required to furnish the one or to pay the other? I forbear to. 
enter further into a question which it is not within our pro- 
vince, as ministers of the law, to discuss. ‘The office of the 
judge is to declare, expound, and execute the law. It may 
be sufficient, therefore, to observe, that it is the undoubted 
right of every sulyect of the kingdom to employ his capital and 
to conduct his business, whether engaged in agriculture, com- 
merce, or manufactures, in such manner as he may think most 
conducive to his own interest, unless where the wisdom of Par- 
liament has controlled him by legislative restrictions. He has 
the unquestionable privilege of availing himself of his own 
discoveries, or, by agreement or purchase, of the discovery of 
others; and no reason can be assigned why threshing-machines 
should not be protected by law as much as any other species 
of property. Nor is it easy to discern the difference, in moral 
turpitude, between the act of destroying the one for the pur- 
pose of advancing the private interest of the offender, and 
the felonious taking and appropriation of it to his own use. 

Wiruovt discussing, therefore, any subjects of political 
economy, which are beside the more immediate and direct 
object of our present inquiry, and dismissing the further con- 
sideration of the question, how far the use of threshing- 
machines bears with severity upon the agricultural labourers, 
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it must never be forgotten in this place that they are protected 
by express legislative enactments, to which I shall have occa- 
sion to advert more particularly hereafter. 

Ir individuals have reason to complain of any violation of 
the law by which their personal liberty has been infringed, 
their personal security endangered, or their private property 
injured, their course is to appeal to the ordinary tribunals of 
their country for redress; if they feel themselves aggrieved by 
a state of society which subjects them to privations or to in- 
juries for which the laws at present afford no remedy, and 
which they persuade themselves they ought not in justice to 
endure, the Legislature alone is competent to reform the law, 
if it works partial injustice or private wrong. But it can never 
be tolerated in any country which professes to acknowledge 
the obligations of municipal law, that any man, or body of 
men, should be permitted to sit in judgment upon their own 
wrongs, or to arrogate to themselves the power of redressing 
them. ‘To suffer it would be to relapse into the barbarism 
of savage life, and to dissolve the very elements by which 
society is held together. 

I pass to the more direct object of a charge to a Grand 
Jury, which is to assist them in the application of the law to 
such cases as may be expected to occur in the course of their 
deliberations. It therefore becomes my duty to offer to you 
some observations upon the present state of the criminal law 
with reference to the various bills of indictment which are 
likely to be laid before you. 

Tue capital felonies will probably be reduced to four 
several heads : — 

Ist. Such as arise out of the statutes passed for the prevention 
and suppression of riotous and tumultuous assemblies. 

2dly. The crime of arson. 

3dly. Robbery from the person. 

4thly. Robbery or stealing in dwelling-houses. 
To which may be added other felonies no¢ capital ; viz. 

Ast. The sending of threatening letters. 

2dly. The destruction of or damaging with intent to destroy 
or render useless threshing-machines, or any machine or 
engine prepared for or employed in any manufacture. 
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In calling your attention to the present state of the law 
as it relates to the several offences to which I have alluded, I 
would make one general preliminary observation, applicable 
to every class of them. 

Havine carefully examined the depositions upon which 
the various commitments in the calendar are founded, there is 
reason to suppose that many of the offences imputed were 
committed not by one or a few individuals, but by a number 
of persons congregated together, and forming one general 
tumultuous assembly. 

Unver such circumstances the criminality would not be 
confined or attach exclusively to the particular individual 
whose hand may have committed the felonious act; all who 
were present at the time forming part of the same unlawful 
assembly, acting in concert with each other, and giving aid, 
assistance, or encouragement to the immediate agents, by their 
arms, voice, gestures, or even by their presence alone, if con- 
curring in the same unlawful enterprize, are equally partakers 
of the guilt, and alike amenable to the law. Nor let it be 
imagined that the law is in this respect justly exposed to the 
imputation of unreasonable severity; for without such aid and 
presence, and the show of numbers calculated to produce inti- 
midation, the single individual, or the few more immediately 
active, might not have had the courage to attempt the enter- 
prize, or might have failed to accomplish it. 

Upon this subject I address myself with a warning voice, 
in the language of friendly admonition and caution, to all who 
may hear or may become acquainted with what is now passing 
within these walls, to avoid the peril to which they may be 
exposed by heedlessly associating themselves with those by 
whose evil and wicked intentions they may be incautiously 
betrayed into crimes which can be expiated only by a sacrifice 
of life. 

Wiru regard to the law as it regards riotous and tumul- 
tuous assemblies, there are three statutes to which I feel 
myself called upon to direct your attention :—The Ist Geo. 1. 
stat. 2. c.5., commonly called the Riot Act; and the 7th and 
8th Geo. 4. cc. 27 and 30. 

Tue 7th and 8th Geo.4. c. 27. operates as a partial 
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repeal of so much of the Act of 1st Geo. 1. stat. 2. c. 5. as 
relates to the demolishing or pulling down, or beginning to 
demolish or pull down, any of the buildings therein men- 
tioned, (and to the liability of the inhabitants of the hundred, 
city, or town to yield damages to the party injured,) and 
substitutes other and more enlarged provisions in the place of 
them; but it leaves in full force the clause which makes it a 
capital offence for twelve persons or more, being unlawfully, 
riotously, and tumultuously assembled together, to remain or 
continue so assembled for the space of one hour after procla- 
mation made, in the King’s name, to disperse and depart 
peaceably to their habitations ;—a measure, surely, of humane 
precaution, calculated to arrest the steps.and to stay the arm 
of the rioter before he has proceeded to the full accomplish- 
ment of his criminal designs. 

Many persons have fallen into the error of supposing, that 
because the law allows one hour for the dispersion of a mob to 
whom the Riot Act has been read by the magistrate, that during 
that period the civil power and the magistracy are disarmed, 
and the King’s subjects, whose duty it is at all times to sup- 
press riots, are to remain quiet and passive. ‘The language of 
the act does not warrant any such construction, nor could 
such have been the intention of the Legislature. The civil 
authorities are left in possession of all the powers with which 
the law had previously invested them; and if, after the pro- 
clamation read, and before the expiration of the hour, at- 
tempts were made to perpetrate any felonious outrage, it would 
be the duty of every person to endeavour to stop the mischief 
and to apprehend the offender. 

Tue same statute of 7th and 8th Geo. 4. also continues in 
operation the provisions which authorize the seizure of such 
persons, and which constitute it a capital offence wilfully and 
knowingly to obstruct, or in any manner to oppose, hinder, or 
hurt, any person beginning or going to make such proclama- 
tion, whereby such proclamation is prevented from being 
made. 

Tue material alteration made by the Sth:section of the 7th 
and 8th Geo. 4. cap. 30. is, that instead of confining its pro- 
tection to churches, chapels, or any buildings for religious 
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worship, and to any dwelling-house, barn, stable, or other out- 
house only, it enlarges the Baer iption, and extends it as well 
to any coach house, warehouse, office, shop, mill, malt-house, 
hop-oast, or granary, or any building or erection used in car- 
rying on any trade or manufacture or any branch thereof, or 
any machinery, whether fixed or moveable, prepared for or 
employed in any manufacture or in any branch thereof; 
thereby subjecting the offenders to the punishment of death 
for a violation of any of the various acts therein specifically 
enumerated. 

I prRocEED next to the crime of arson, which, from the 
facility of committing it, the difficulty of detecting it, and 
the frightful and calamitous consequences too frequently 
attending it, requires your most anxious consideration. Per- 
haps in the whole catalogue of offences contained in our 
penal code, there is no one which calls more imperatively 
for extraordinary activity and vigilance on the part of the 
civil authorities to prevent and punish it than this horrible 
and appalling crime. Other offenders may plead the spur of 
sharp necessity and want, or the solicitations of natural 
appetite or passion, as some palliation of their crimes; but 
the incendiary can suggest no motive to enlist the sympathies 
of our nature in his behalf, or to restrain you from willingly 
presenting him, upon reasonable evidence of his guilt, to the 
justice of his country. 

Tue law upon this subject is clearly defined by the 7th 
and 8th Geo. 4. c. 30., which incorporates the provisions of 
former statutes relating to this subject, and consolidates them 
into two simple enactments, contained in the 2d and 17th 
sections. The 2d section constitutes it a capital offence unlaw- 
fully and maliciously to set fire to any church or chapel, or 
to any chapel for the religious worship of dissenters duly 
registered, or to any house, stable, coach-house, out-house, 
warehouse, office, shop, mill, malt-house, hop-oast, barn, or 
granary, or to any building or erection used in carrying on 
any trade or manufacture or any branch thereof, whether the 
same or any of them respectively shall then be in the pos- 
session of the offender or in the possession of any other person, 
with intent thereby to injure or defraud any person. 
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Tur 17th section renders it also a capital offence “ un- 
lawfully and maliciously to set fire to any stack of corn, 
grain, pulse, straw, hay, or wood ;” and the latter part of the 
same section subjects any person who shall unlawfully and 
maliciously set fire to any crops of corn, grain, or pulse, 
whether standing or cut down, or to any part of a wood, 
coppice, or plantation of trees, or to any heath, gorse, furze, 
or fern, wheresoever growing, to transportation for seven 
years, or to imprisonment for any term not exceeding two 
years, according to the discretion of the court before whom 
the offender shall be tried. 

Tur mystery and obscurity in which the commission of 
many of these atrocities continues to be involved, induce me 
to press upon the magistracy, the constables, and every pro- 
prietor and occupier of land, the urgent necessity of using 
their most active endeavours to detect the perpetrators, and 
prevent the recurrence of these destructive outrages. 

Berore I close this head of crime, it may be useful to 
advert to the alterations which the law has recently undergone 
with a view to the more effectual prosecution and punishment 
of accessories before the fact to felonies of every description. 

Tuer 7th Geo. 4. c. 64. s. 9. enacts, that if any person 
shall counsel, procure, or command any other person to com- 
mit any felony, whether the same be a felony at common law 
or by virtue of any statute made or to be made, the person so 
counselling, procuring, or commanding shall be deemed 
guilty of felony, and may be indicted and convicted either as 
an accessory before the fact to the principal felony, together 
with the principal felon, or after the conviction of the prin- 
cipal felon, or may be indicted and convicted of a substantive 
Jelony, whether the principal felon shall >have been previously 
convicted or shall or shail not be amenable to justice: and if 
the offence of the accessory be committed in one county and 
the offence of the principal in another, the accessory may 
be tried in either. 

I procegp to the next class of cases, comprising robbery 
from the person and robbery or stealing in dwelling-houses. 
And, as the great majority of the capital offences about to be 
submitted to your consideration will probably range themselves 
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under one or the other of these heads, I think I cannot 
render a more acceptable service to the lower orders of the 
community, in their present feverish state of excitement, than 
to explain with precision and clearness the law applicable to 
the subject. 

Rossery from the person, as defined by the best writers 
upon the criminal law, is “ a felonious taking of money or 
goods of any value from the person of another, or in 
his presence against his will, by violence or putting him in 
fear ;” for fear will supply the place of force. This offence is 
subject to a capital punishment by the 7th and Sth Geo. 4. 
c. 29. s.6., which, in accordance with the provisions of a 
former statute, enacts, that if any person shall rob any 
other person of any chattel, money, or valuable security, every 
such offender, being convicted thereof, shall suffer death as a 
felon. And, by the general provisions of section 61, prin- 
cipals in the second degree, and accessories before the fact, 
are punishable with death as principals in the first degree; and 
accessories after the fact (except receivers of stolen property) 
are liable to imprisonment for two years. 

To you it may be unnecessary, but for the information 
of others less enlightened it may be useful, to observe, that 
principals in the first degree are those who have actually and 
with their own hands committed the fact, Principals in 
the second degree are those who were present aiding and 
assisting in the commissjon of the fact, and have been more 
generally termed aiders and abettors. An accessory before 
the fact is he who, being absent at the time the offence 
was committed, doth yet procure, counsel, or command any 
other to commit a felony. An accessory after the fact is 
a person who, knowing a felony to have been committed 
by another, receives, relieves, comforts, or assists the felon. 

Tue cases of robbery from the person likely to become 
the subject of our present inquiry may be found to differ in 
their circumstances, but not in principle, from the ordinary 
attacks of robbers, familiar to all who are in the habit of 
frequenting our courts of criminal justice. They will, as far as 
I am able to judge from the depositions, be found to have 
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been perpetrated by tumultuous mobs, armed with offensive 
weapons, traversing the country, and requiring money, victuals, 
drink, or other articles, sometimes under the pretence of alms, 
or contributions to relieve some real or supposed grievance. 
If such cases be presented to you it will be important to 
inquire, whether the owners parted with their money or goods 
as a free and voluntary gift, or were induced to do so through 
fear and the reasonable apprehension of violence, excited by 
menaces and threats, or by their numbers and alarming 
demeanour. ‘The fear of injury to the person is that which is 
commonly excited on the commission of this offence ; but it is 
enough if the fact be attended with such circumstances of 
terror, such threatening by word or gesture, as in common 
experience are likely to create an apprehension of danger, and 
induce a man to part with his money or goods for the safety of 
his person, his house, his family, or his property. And it is 
not necessary that actual fear should be strictly and precisely 
proved, as the law, in odium spoliatoris, will presume fear where 
there appears just ground for such presumption. Under the 
circumstances above stated, not only they who actually receive 
the money or the goods, but all present aiding, assisting, and 
concurring with them in the same unlawful design, are guilty 
of this crime. 

As connected with robbery from the person, it may be 
well to observe that the latter part of the same section, viz. 
the 6th section of 7th and 8th Geo. 4. c. 29., enacts, that if 
any person shall steal any such property as described therein 
from the person of another, or shall assault him with intent to 
rob, or shall with menaces or force demand any such property, 
with intent to steal the same, although the robbery be not 
completed nor any property in fact taken, the offender is liable, 
on conviction, to be transported for life or for any term not 
Jess than seven years, or to be imprisoned for a term not 
exceeding four years, with public or private whipping to be 
supperadded in the discretion of the court. 

WirtH respect to robbery or stealing in dwelling- 
houses, being the last branch of capital felonies I have pro- 
posed to consider, I would direct your attention to the 12th 
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section of th and 8th Geo. 4. c. 29., which inflicts the penalty 
of death on any person who shall break and enter any dwelling- 
house, and steal therein any chattel, money, or valuable 
security to any value whatever, or shall steal any such pro- 
perty in any dwelling-house, any person therein being put in 
Jear, or shall steal in any dwelling-house any chattel, money, 
or valuable security to the value of £5 or more. Although 
the law requires a breaking (which in the ordinary sense of 
that word may be taken to mean the forcing a door or window, 
&c.) as essential to the completion of the offence, yet it has 
been determined that a breaking, by construction of law, will 
be sufficient where an entrance into the house is obtained by 
intimidation, fraud, or conspiracy. For if the door be actually 
opened by the owner or one of his family in consequence of 
the knocking or threats of those without, the parties are not 
the less guilty, for the law will not endure that justice should 
be defrauded by such evasions and contrivances. 

Havine concluded my observations upon the present state 
of the law as applicable to the capital felonies which you will 
probably have occasion to consider, I shall occupy but a small 
portion of your valuable time in addressing myself to the con- 
sideration of the two remaining offences ; viz. :— 

Ist. The sending of threatening letters. 
2dly. The destruction of machinery. 

Upon the subject of threatening letters there are now 
two statutes only, the 4th Geo. 4. c. 54. and 7th and 8th 
Geo. 4, c. 29., to which it can be necessary to refer for an 
exposition of the law relating to them. By the former statute 
it is enacted, that if any person shall knowingly or wilfully 
send or deliver any letter or writing, with or without any 
name or signature subscribed thereto, or with a fictitious name 
and signature, threatening to kill or murder any of His Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, or to burn or destroy his or their houses, out- 
houses, barns, stables, stacks of corn or grain, hay or straw, 
or shall procure, counsel, aid, or abet the commission of the 
said offences, he shall be adjudged guilty of felony, and shall be 
liable, at the discretion of the court, to be transported beyond 
the seas for life, or for such term as the court shall adjudge, 
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or be imprisoned for any term not exceeding seven years, and 
kept to hard labour. By a former statute of 27th Geo. 2. 
c.15. the same offence was subjected to the penalty of death ; 
but that act being thought too severe, the latter statute, after 
reciting the expediency of affixing to the same crime a lesser 
degree of punishment, retains the offence in the very terms 
contained in the former act, but reduces the punishment of 
death to transportation. 

Tue only remaining class of angle upon which I pro- 
posed to trouble you with any observations relate to the 
destruction and damage of machinery ; and I would willingly 
spare you the irksome task of listening to topics with which 
I know many of you to be intimately acquainted, if I were not 
persuaded that you would cheerfully allow me to constitute 
you the organ by which the judicial authorities may be enabled 
to give greater publicity and circulation to the law of the 
country as recently recorded upon the Rolls of Parliament. 

Tue 4th section of the act passed in the 7th and 8th of 
Geo. 4. c. 30., for consolidating and amending the laws of 
England relative to malicious injuries to property, contains 
provisions framed for the express purpose of protecting thresh- 
ing-machines, or any other machine or engine, whether fixed 
or moveable, prepared for or employed in any manufacture 
whatsoever, with the exception of certain manufactures specially 
exempted from the operation of that section. It enacts, that 
any person who shall unlawfully and maliciously cut, break, or 
destroy, or damage with intent to destroy or to render useless, 
any threshing-machine or engine, whether fixed or moveable, 
prepared for or employed in any manufacture whatsoever, 
except the manufactures therein specially exempted, shall be 
liable to be transported for seven years, or to be imprisoned 
for any term not exceeding two years. In the construction 
of this statute, it may be necessary for me to observe, that if 
threshing-machines, being in a state fit for operation, shall 
appear to have been taken to pieces by their owners from 
apprehension of danger or any other cause, but with the 
intention of putting them together again for‘use, the different 
parts of the machine, although separated, are equally under 
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the protection of the act as the machine itself would be in 
its complete state. And although the epithet ‘ maliciously” 
is used in describing the offence, the statute expressly declares 
it is not necessary, in prosecutions founded upon this act, to 
satisfy a jury that the offender was instigated by malice 
towards the owner of the property damaged or destroyed. 

I nave stated that machines or engines in particular 
manufactures (viz. of silk, woollen, linen, or cotton goods, or 
goods of any of those materials mixed with each other or 
with any other materials, or any frame-work knitted piece, 
stocking hose, or lace,) are exempted from the penalties of 
the 4th section, not because the Legislature conceived it 
might be expedient to withdraw its protection from them, 
but because the 3d section has visited with consequences 
still more penal (extending to transportation for life) the 
malicious destruction, or damage with intent to destroy, any 
machinery belonging to those several manufactures. Let me, 
therefore, before I quit this subject, entreat the many ignorant 
and deluded, who may have been seduced and ensnared by 
the arts of the few more wicked with whom they may have 
associated, to remember that Parliament (to whom alone is 
confided the sacred and paramount duty of framing and, if 
expedient, of reforming the laws,) has so recently as within 
the last four years recognized the justice and necessity 
of protecting, by severe punishment and penalties, the 
threshing-machines, which, in this and in other counties, 
riotous and tumultuous assemblies have been conspiring to 
destroy. 

I] wAvE read, with as much care and attention as was con- 
sistent with my judicial engagements in other courts, the several 
depositions upon which the various commitments in your 
calendar are founded, and I am not aware that I have omitted 
to bring under your consideration any provisions, whether of 
the common or statute law, which are likely to be called into 
operation by the commission we are commanded to execute. 
I will therefore say a few words upon the nature of one spe- 
cies of the proof which may be offered in support of the several 
bills which are about to be presented to you. Probably it may 
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be thought requisite, to substantiate the charges against the 
persons accused of being concerned in these offences, that the 
testimony of accomplices should be resorted to, which is some- 
times found necessary in order to prevent crimes of the blackest 
die from escaping punishment. Dark and dangerous designs 
are rarely disclosed except to those who consent to become 
partakers of the guilt, and are therefore seldom brought 
to light without their aid and assistance. But such evi- 
dence is always to be received with suspicion and reason- 
able caution, requiring to be carefully watched and deli- 
berately weighed. Its competency cannot be disputed, but 
its credit must depend upon the ‘confirmation it may de- 
rive from less impure and suspected sources. An accom- 
plice, by the acknowledgment of his guilt, degrades and 
detracts from his own personal character and credit. Never- 
theless, if such testimony were rejected as inadmissible, that 
distrust and fear of being betrayed by their associates, which 
now operates as one of the most effectual restraints against 
the commission of crimes, would have the effect of banishing 
from their minds all fear of being brought to punishment 
through the instrumentality of their confederates in guilt. It 
must, however, be remembered, that the credit of such 
testimony never fails to undergo the severe scrutiny of two 
tribunals before the guilt or innocence of the accused is finally 
pronounced upon. Should such testimony be offered to you, 
you will expect the confirmation of some material circum- 
stances of their narrative by other and less exceptionable 
testimony. 

I wave thought it right to give you very full extracts from 
the statute book of the present state of the laws as applicable 
to the various offences in your calendar, in order that the 
less enlightened part of the community may know that, if 
Jirmly and fearlessly executed, they have made ample provision 
for their prevention and punishment. I would willingly hope 
that this melancholy catalogue has not been swoln by any want 
of the most prompt, resolute, and uncompromising exertions 
of the magistracy and gentlemen of property and influence 
in every department of the county to put down at once, and 
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with a strong hand, the very first indications of riot and 
tumult. Be assured there can be no compromise or capitula- 
tion with crime. The first concession to numbers tumultuously 
assembled in breach of the law serves only to excite a keener 
thirst for plunder, and to increase the spirit of resistance to 
the constituted authorities of the land. It may produce a 
momentary suspension (cessation I cannot call it) of hos- 
tilities, with the almost certain and speedy return, with aug- 
mented numbers and increasing fury, to further acts of outrage 
and aggression at a more convenient season. 

I cannot conclude this address without expressing my 
belief that the country may safely rely, at this momentous 
crisis, on the vigilance and attention with which you will dis- 
charge the duty of examining, with care and anxiety, the 
different charges which will be brought before you. As the 
Grand Inquest of the county, you are, by our constitution of 
government, placed as it were in the centre, between accusation 
and conviction, to hold the balance even for the suppression 
of private malice on the one hand, and the promotion of 
public justice on the other; and I am persuaded you will not 
allow your indignation at the outrages which have been com- 
mitted to excite any prejudice in your minds when weighing 
the evidence against each individual accused, and deciding 
upon his participation in the crime imputed to him. 

Havine discharged the duty which has assembled you 
together at this unusual season of the year, and having returned 
to those parts of the county where you reside, your earnest 
endeavour will be exerted to restore peace in your neighbour- 
hood, and to convince those who are liable to be seduced from 
their duty by the arts and delusions of wicked and designing 
men, of the fatal consequence of yielding to evil solicitations, 
or engaging in any disturbance of the public peace. It is of 
the highest importance to the good order of society that all 
classes of persons throughout the realm should be taught by 
the awful lesson which may be afforded here, that whatever 
notions may be falsely entertained of the power of a riotous 
multitude, armed for rapine and plunder, in defiance of the 
law, their success and triumph can be for the day only. That 
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the law of the land, founded in wisdom, endeared to us by long 
experience of its benefits, and consecrated by time, must ulti- 
mately be found too strong for its assailants; that those who 
deride and defy its power, and continue in arms against it, 
will, in the end, be subdued by it, and compelled to submit to 
its justice or to sue for its mercy, 

GrENTLEMEN, I have done. I have been much gratified 
by your attention tome. You will retire to your chamber, 
and proceed to dispatch the important business which awaits 
your deliberations. 
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